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WELL, AT LEAST La’ WE’D BEEN UP 
WE RESCUED ALL/¥ AGAINST IT IF 
Je THE STATE GAME 

6 1 WARDEN HADN’T /# 
od LOANED US THIS 





















GET ALONG, LITTLE TUB. 
WITH NO OARS, YOU'RE 4 
USELESS. IF L STICK @ 
F MEXICO. 
apes 55 YM 



















Y WITHOUT OARS, MEASLES J 
IS HELPLESS. OF COURSE, IT’S 


A THE CURRENT 1S SO STRO 
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Ss KEEP YOUR EYES PEELED, Waeee 
Past .{ BOYS. MEASLES HAS GOTTEN Pima 
\ QUITE A STA US. 
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MEANWHILE, FURTHER DOWNSTREAM, 


§ s3 ae 
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may THE CURRENT THREW 
eid ME INTO THIS BARNYARD Ji 
GAVE 








Si HE MAY HAVE 
DRIFTED INTO SHORE. BUT 



























i TRACY, LOOK! YEAH, I 


THE WATER HAS STARTED u . 
FISN’T THAT MEASLES’) THINK YOU’RE 


TO RECEDE. IT’S GONE 


















DOWN AN INCH ON THAT BOAT? IT’S WITHOUT, RIGHT, PAT. 
Be Os WO ee 
vail 4 : Sloe 
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WHEN WE FIRST 
SAW THIS-BOAT 
iT WAS FLOATING 
AWAY FROM / 
A BARNYARD. < 
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(Courtesy: Chi. Trib. New York News Syndicate, Inc., Distributed Thru CNS) 








OPE! I HANEN'T BEEN 
IN MN RIOT MIND’ 


N L GOT FIRED FROM x KNEW {1/115 HACS 
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NN JOB AS TO TAKE A PEN inj 























HAVE YOU HAD 
ANN FIGHTS 
LATELY 2 
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WF 43 
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ARN TO PLAN THIS JM HOW Nice / TLL DO YOu iF YOU CAN'T GUESS TITLE OF SONG 
= IT ATTRACTS HAVE A FIDDLE | ENSOV tr Bias FROM PICTURE, GUESS WHAT YOU CAN Do! 
AND SOME BEALS! MOUNTAIN: \" 
6CENSRY 7 }, SeENILE 
et OR GRAY | 
ye QUADRUPED 
, CFEMALE) 
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MAJOR HOOPLE 


EGAD! T MUST BE 
A.t FRIGHTFULLY RUSTY AT 
“= ( CASTING—~~+ TLL HAVE AN 
HOUR'S PRACTICE IN THE 
BACK YARD/ 


OARDING HOUSE 


HAW! MV OLD FIN ROD! ~— 
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OUR 
























MANY A WILY RAINBOW TROUT 
HAVE L OUTWITTED WITH 


THIS TRUSTY IMPLEMENT/ 
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INDEED, MARTHA! CASTING ts 
HARD WORK! IT BRINGS MANY (7 A 
MUSCLES INTO PLAY AND j 
REQUIRES A WRIST OF j 





EGAD! T'LL PLACE THISYT THOUGHT FISHER- 
BUCKET FOR A TARGET! MEN JUST SAT 


AND FRESHEN MY SNORING WITH 
THE LINE IN THE 


WATER / 





MM OLD CASTING 












ROD I FOUND A*% . 
CASTING 


-IN THE, 
| ATTIC: SKILL! 
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UM, YAS, MARTHA! CASTING IS EXHAUSTING INDEED! T'D SAY CASTING IS MORE 
DIFFICULT, AND USES UP MORE 


TOIL~+ STANDING HIP DEEP IN_y——— eee tas ~~ 
SWIFT STREAMS ~~ i ENERGY THAN YOUR 
NG : WORKADAY HOUSEHOLD 




















( BE VERY 
TIRING / 




































+ EGAD! I'M THE ) 
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FISH, AND SHE'S TH 
MOST CUNNING 
ANGLER SINCE , 
\IZAAK. WALTON 


VA 


I'M GORRN FOR_LYOU, AMOS! WORKING 
S50 HARD ON SUCH A NICE DAY? 
— I'VE GOT A LOVELY 
REST ge ry FOR. 
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HEY, Cookie! THERE'S gee 
ASWELL PicruRE ¥ 
TOMIGHYT! LANA 
TYURANIP IA THE 














GRAS Your HAT 
AND LET's Go/ TH E 


710! 






pr rey 


















AW, DON'T BE AN o 
STICK-IA-THE- AUD, 





THIS PORCELAIN, YouRE vusT B 
, CROcCKEDO!/ 



















me MY! WAEN you Ger & 
7 A NOTION IA YouR »,Ageme 
NOGGIN, MOTHIW 





HEyY WArr 
A MINUTE!-- 






















6I’s! MAYBE I CAA GEY 


Two 6:TS 13 TWo 
tT BACK Wwrrs ‘THIS 















































IVE GOTTA CLEAR 
TAE TABLE AND WASH 
ALL THESE DisHEes- 


AW = YOU CAN LEAVE 
ALL ‘THAT “TIL we 
= COME Homey 
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SEE THAT CAT, 








THANKS, MRS. MEGEELY | 1M dy om te ous 
GLAO YOU LIKE WHAT WE'VE’ r ¢ ny Ahn FN 
PLANNEO.7O DO wiTA THOSE/ Ay let > 
NYLON STOCKINGS i, | 

a Al WE FOUND IN ” . . wy 

7 Ja\ YOUR HOUSE - = 
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WELL HAVE To 
SEARCH EVERY 
ROOM OR DOLIV 
won't Come IN! 




















DOLLY ! TRERE'S NOBOOY 
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NOW, HERE'S THE PLAN / WE'LL USE THESE STOCKINGS 





TO HELP US IN OUR SCRAP ORIVE / WE'LL OFFER 
APAIR OF NYLONS FREE TO EACH WOMAN WHO BRINGS 
US A CERTAIN AMOUNT OF PAPER OR METAL OR 
RUBBER { WIDOW M<CGEELY SAID WE CAN USE 
——. THIS HOUSE AS OUR HEADQUARTERS / 



































_ AUNT PEACHY, HAVE YOu SEEN 
ANYTHING OF THE ANTEATERS 
LUNCH ? IT WAS IN 








(Courtesy of News Syndicate Co., inc., distributed thru CNS.) 






















































































NATCHERLY AH KIN AH YOU REFUSE !r. >- YO’ MEANS, SUH 
LICK ANY FIGHTER a WISH WHILE THOUSANDS -EF LI’L ABNER 
AN’ BASSLER IN TH’ Aes F OTHER WINS _ BOTH 
SAME RING AT TH’ 2° T’BE TH’ m7 TITLES —- THOSE. 
SAME aa tg WIF Le Y VA > WORLD‘S OTHER. LADS’LL 
EACH me COMBY- NAY- STOP FIGHTIN’ 
HAND A “*_SHUN CHAMPEEN 
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SON ¥- IT’S YO’ . 
DOOTY T’HOOMANITY 
T’BE TH’ COM-BEE- 
NAY - SHUN CHAMPEEN 
FIGHTER- RASSLER O’ 
TH’ WORLD I! -EF 
YO’ DON’T AH’‘LL 
WHALE TH’ DAYLIGHTS 
OUTA YO’ rr- 





























YOU ARE ABOLIT To wITNESS THE 
GREATEST SPORTS SPECTACLE OF - ORD ie 
THE AGES !! - “SIMULTANEOLIS” BEN 
RASSLING SOUSLY Hata Wi ae 
SIMULTANEOUSLY 1” = Ce \ al) 
= \ <-> — Sain om \ WF aA 


YOKUM WILL ATTEMPT TO WIN 














NE MONTH LATER-MADISON soune eEcEn-J bi 
BOTH THE WORLD’S BOXING ane 27 






















THERE’S THE BELL !!- “APE-MAN” MGINTY, 
WORLDS RASSLING CHAMPION, GETS 
ZZ HIS FAMOUS CER TATION Leen" 
ON “SIMLIL TANEOUS” YOKUMS 
LEG WHILE THE WORLD’S 
BOXING CHAMPION SHOOTS 
A RIGHT HOOK TO HIS JAWS! 
SIMULTANEOUSLY !’ 
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AH DIDN’T MIND TH’ CROWD JEERIN’ 
AS THEY KICKED ME OUTA TH’ RING. 
WHUT REALLY HURTS |S TH’ 
THOUGHT THET ALL THEM LADS 
WILL START SLAUGHTERIN’ EACH 
OTHER AGIN’ FO’ THEM TITLES, 
WHICH AH COLULD OF WON EASY 


AS PIE -EF AH HADN’T OF GOTA 
LL CONFOOZED! 























v2 ——41)\~~ = cate tae. 


(Cuurlesy of United Features Syndicate, distributed through CNS) 
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The body of Heinrich Himmler lies on the floor of the British 





2nd Army headquarters at Luneberg just after the Nazi No. 


1 on Europe’s hate parade committed suicide. 


(INS Photo) 


DeGaulle Balks; Russia 
Urges Speed In Levant 





Conference now taking place 


in San Francisco for the creati 


PARIS, June 2—Storm clouds darkened over the troubled Levant today when General 
Charles de Gaulle, president of “+ provisional government of the French Republic, bluntly re- 
jected proposals for tri-partite conversations on the situation in Syria and Lebanon. 

Simultaneously the Soviet Union stepped into the picture. Associated Press reported the 
USSR has addressed notes to France, Great Britain, the U. S. and China, noting that it “con- 
siders that speedy measures to stop military operations in Syria and Lebanon must be taken and 
the conflict which has‘arisen must be settled in a peaceful manner.” 

The Soviet move was taken because “events in Syria and the Lebanon do not correspond 
to the spirit of the decisions adopted at Dumbarton Oaks or to the aims of the United Nations 


on of an organization, to insure 








Yanks Seize Shuri, 
Near South Shores 
In Okinawa Finale 


GUAM, June 2—Tenth U.S. Army 
troops on Okinawa have completed 
the capture of the fortress city of 
Shuri and have fought to within 
sight of the southern beaches of the 
Ryukyu Island bastion in a drive 








Pope Pius Flays Nazism 
In Unprecedented Speech 


VATICAN CITY, June 2 (UP)— 
Pope Pius XII today condemned Na- 
tional Socialism in terms as strong 
as any ever uttered by a Pontiff and 
expressed hope that when the ‘Sa- 
tanic specter” of Nazism had been 
laid and the guilty had expiated 
their crimes that the German peo- 
ple may rise again." 

In an impassioned 35-minute 
speech on the occasion of an audi- 
ence for the Cardinals on his name- 
day, the Pope also condemned to- 
talitarianism in any form that de- 
fies state of people or race. 

In two-thirds of a speech devoted 
to the “Church and National So- 
cialism,” the Pope said that the 
Nazis had envisaged complete de- 
struction of the church after a mili- 
tary victory and noted this long 
persecution-of the church ended 
with a tragic end to the persecutor 
—a reference either to National 
Socialism or Hitler. 

The Pope, while denouncing Naz- 
ism, which now is crushed, made 
no reference to the Japanese poli- 


Tate Named Head 
Of New Command 


INFANTRY CONVERSION 
TRAINING CENTER, June 2—Brig. 
Gen. F. J. Tate, former, commander 
of the 34th Division Artillery, has 
been named commanding general of 
the University Training Command, 
it was announced today. 

Preliminary plans for the organ- 
ization and operation of this new 
command are now underway at the 
Replacement and Training Com- 
mand headquarters, Cecchignola, 
near Rome, under the supervision 
of Brig. Gen. L. C. Jaynes, com- 
manding general. 

The University Training Com- 
mand, which is being organized and 
will be operated by the Replace- 
ment Training Command under di 
rectives and Bye prescribed ‘by 
MTOUSA, ll include an Army 
University Center. 

This center will offer from 55 to 
113 courses covering the fields of 
agriculture, business, education, 
English, history, mathematics, mod- 
ern languages, fine arts, social sci- 
ence, science and other subjects. 

Instructors will be taken from 
those best qualified to teach in the 
theater. Studént enrollment will be 
voluntary for enlisted men, offi- 
cers, Wacs and nurses within the 
theater qualified to attend. 





tical military system except to note 
that the war had been finished on 
only one side of the globe. 

The Pontiff began a review of the 
defense of the church’s position 
with respect to Hitlerism with a 
history of the concordat with Ger- 
many which, he said, the Germans 
continually violated but which, 
nevertheless, gave Catholics a juri- 
jdical basis for hplding off perse- 
'cution. 

As the supreme example of Nazi 
brutality, the Pope said that of 
2,800 religionists imprisoned at 
Dachau, only 816 were left alive. 
'He added that “in one case, the 
j hatred of the impious against Christ 
jreached the point of parodying on 
the person of an interned priest 
with barbed wire the scourging and 
crowning with thorns of our re- 
deemer.” 

The Pope said that the best testi- 
mony for opposition to Nazism by 
the church—which through the war 
had been attacked by persons and 
publications of various countries for 
maintaining diplomatic protocol 
with Germany, Japan and Italy and 
because of the Pope’s audiences for 
Axis soldiers personages—was the 
persistence with which the Nazis 
denounced thé church. 

Expressing the hope that the 
world learns a lesson from the de- 
struction of Nazis, the Pope dealt 
with his first hope for the peace 


(Continued on page 4) 





to split the dwindling enemy garri- 
son of 20,000. 
With this pair of dramatic an- 
nouncements yesterday from the 
headquarters of Admiral Chester W. 
Nimitz, the collapse of all Jap or- 
ganized resistance appeared to be 
on hand as dispatches predicted 
that the Okinawa campaign, now in 
its 63rd day, might reach the mop- 
ping up stage within two weeks. 
Shuri’s capture was completed 
Friday. It had been the ‘central 
stronghold of the Japanese line 
across southern Okinawa and had 
bitterly withstood American attacks 
for weeks. Doughboys and Marines 
drove south immediately after 
Shuri’s fall the UP reported. Vet- 
eran infantrymen of the 7th Divi- 
sion’ captured heights overlooking 
the south coast and made advances 
of 400 to 1,000 yards elsewhere along 
the crumbling front. Vanguards of 
two other divisions were within six 
miles of the southern tip of the 
island. 
The Japs put up their most stub- 
born resistance on the whole front 
in the hills just inland from the 
east coast but fell back under over- 
whelming pressure. 
In the Philippines, Yank troops 
jentered the head of the rich agri- 
cultural Cagayan Valley in north- 
‘eastern Luzon to a depth of three 
miles. On Mindanao the Japs were 
further pressed into two pockets in 
the hills of the interior. 
In China, the Chinese hammered 
at the approaches to Paoching, im- 
portant Jap base in western Hunan 
province. At the same time, they 
deepened the 145-mile wedge they 
have driven into the enemy’s corri- 
dor to Indo-China 400 miles to the 
south. At one point the Chinese 
were reported within 11 miles of 
Paoching. 








Nisei Soldiers To Train GIs 


For Warfare 


Against Japan 





WASHINGTON, June 2 (UP)— 
GIs now being shifted from Europe 
to the Pacific will learn how to fight 
the Japs from U. S. soldiers of Japa- 
nese ancestry, it was revealed in 
Washington today. 

Special teams of Nisei—Japanese- 
Americans—will demonstrate in Jap 
uniforms, weapons and methods. 
The teams have been undergoing 
special training in a camp in Mary- 
land and are in readiness for in- 
structing soldiers returning from 
the European war. 

The teams consist of 15 members, 
including two officers and 13 en- 
listed men, 11 of the latter being 
Nisei. Théy will retrain Army 
ground forces in a course covering 
eight weeks work, divided into 
weekly units. Not all divisions, 
however, will have an opportunity 
to go through the full course. 
Others, who will spend longer in- 





tervals in this country, will receive 


additional training in company bat- 
talion and regimental divisional ex- 
ercises, so called “combined train- 
ing” in which the activities of the 
various arms are co-ordinated. 

The work was arranged in order 
of importance so that fhe unit which 
could get only four weeks training 
would receive instruction on the 
most important matters. 

The first six weeks individual 
training, with emphasis on weap- 
ons, small unit tactics and special 
subjects, is designed to familiarize 
soldiers with living and fighting 
conditions in the Far East. 

The last two weeks, plus any sub- 
sequent time available, is devoted 
to combined training. The subjects 
studied include Japanese tactics, 
technique and material, scouting, 
patrolling and orientation. 

Stress will be laid on swimming, 
both for personal safety and tactical 





operations. 





. First Gis Debark 
For Norway Duty 


OSLO, June 2—The first Ameri- 
can occupation troops to assist in 
the occupation of Norway and the 
four-month task of disarming and 
evacuating of 400,000 Germans ar- 
rived here yesterday on planes 
and LSTs, the OWI reported. 

When the main body of the 
474th Infantry Regiment arrives 
on sea transports within a few 
days a U. S. correspondent said, 
the total U. S. troop strength in 
Norway will be severai thousand. 
U. S. Brig. Gen. Owen D. Som- 
mers will command the Oslo mili- 
tary zone under an_ over-all 
SHAEF mission headed by British 
General A. F. A. N. Thorne. 





Yokohama Virtually 
Knocked Out Of War 


GUAM, June 2—Virtual elimina- 
tion of Yokohama, Japan’s second 
biggest port city as a war production 
center has been accomplished by 
last Tuesday’s Super Fortress raid, 
2lst Bomber Command reported 
yesterday. 

Tokyo radio at the same time ad- 
mitted that fires in Osaka, indus- 
trial city hit two days later, were 
still blazing 12 hours after a 3,500- 
ton fire-bomb blow. The Japanese 
had claimed that 47 Super Forts 
were shot down over Osaka. The 
official U. S. communique yesterday 
said ten Super Forts were lost, 
mostly to anti-aircraft fire. Fighter 
opposition was declared to have 
been light. 

After studying photographs taken 
during Tuesday’s blast at Yoko- 
hama, the 2lst Bomber Command 
flatly declared that “the principal 
portion of Yokohama was virtually 
destroyed” in the first B-29 raid 
on the port city. The areas of 
devastation represented 44 percent 
of the built-up areas of the city; 
nine square miles of the city have 
been burnt-out. 

An official roundup of Super Fort 
bomb damage to Jap cities said that | 
86 square miles in Japan's greatest 
cities now are ashes. 

In addition, 80-percent of the in- 
dustrial capacity of the Japanese 
island bastion of Formosa has been 
put out of action in four months 
of strategic bombing, according to 
reports compiled by Lt. Gen. George 
C. Kenney’s Far Eastern Air Force. 


MANILA, June 2—Allied air 
forces in the southwest Pacific sunk 
or severely damaged 2,117,482 tons | 
of Japanese shipping between Jan.’ 
1 and May 31; Gen. Douglas Mac- | 
Arthur’s headquarters announced | 
yesterday. 


Italian PWs Still In Italy 
To Be Released Shortly 


LONDON, June 2 (UP)—Italian 
prisoners of war captured in Italy 
before the conclusion of the Ital- 
ian armistice and who are now held 
in Italian territory are soon to be 
released, it was officially confirmed 
in London today. 

It was however pointed out that 
there is no question at present of 
releasing Italian prisoners of war 




















Crisis Won't Delay 


+peace and security.” 


Soviet intervention apparently 
was welcomed by De Gaulle. Only a 
few hours earlier his office asked 
that the USSR be invited to review 
the Levantine situation along with 
the Anglo-Americans, according to 
United Press. 

The chilly relations existing be- 
tween France and Britain since 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
ordered British troops into Syria 
were thrown into sharp relief today 
when French Foreign Minister 
Georges Bidault received Ambassa- 
dor Duff Cooper after De Gaulle 
refused to meet with the ‘British 
diplomat. 

With frigid formality, Bidault 
declared that “the very violence” 
of the Levant situation indicates “it 
was prepared long in advance.” He 
added: “France is happy to recog- 
nize Syrian and Lebanese inde- 
pendence since it was France her- 
self who proclaimed it. This position 
jis at the base of French poli- 
tics and should permit a reason- 
| able solution when the situation 
calms down.” 

In his own reply to the request 
for tripartite discussions, General 
de Gaulle said France put out the 
“cease-fire” order to create a more 
favorable atmosphere for conver- 
sations with the Anglo-American 
;Governments and “later with the 
| governments of the various Arab 
states — conversations .. . about 
which it is suitable that the Soviet 
Government should at least be in- 
formed.” 
| Thus, De Gaulle offered an open 
invitation to make the Levant the 


first test under “Big Five” world 
security plans. 
Meanwhile, there were these 


other developments on the situa- 
tion in the Levant: 

Disorder mounted in Damascus. 
United Press reported French offi- 
cers retired to their quarters after 
the British took over, leaving Sene- 
|galese and French troops without 
leadership. Open looting began im- 
mediately as Senegalese and some 
French soldiers broke into shops 
which had reopened to feed the 
population, half-starved since the 
general strike. UP added that Gen- 
eral Olive Roget, French com- 
mander in Damascus, personally 
refused to place himself under Brite 
ish command and announced he 
has nothing more to do with the 
situation. The news service reported 
continuing sniping between French 
troops, Syrian Partisans and gen- 


(Continued on page 4) 





Big Three Meeting 


WASHINGTON, June 2 (ANS)— 
President Harry S. Truman said 
flatly yesterday that neither the 
crisis in Syria and Lebanon nor 
possible delays at the San Francisco 
World Organization Conference 
would intervene with an early meet- 
ing of the Big Three. 

He made it clear that Britain’s 
virtual ultimatum to General 
Charles de Gaulle and her move to 
halt French-Syrian clashes had his 
unqualified support. 

The President said that his meet- 
ing with Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill and Premier Joseph 
Stalin definitely will take place 
in the not far distant future, but 
that the broadening of the con- 
ference to include China and France 
is not under discussion. 

The meeting in this country is a 
possibility but not very probable, he 











now being held in Great Britain. 





added. 
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Pia For Everybody As Rome Festival Began 


he music was good and everyone had a good time Friday night, 


} including General Joseph T. McNarney, commander of the MTO. The general was a promi- 
nent figure on the dance floor (above). The picture at the right is an over-all view of the 
stage and dance floor. Construction was supervised by 46th Special Service Co. with Ist Lt. 
Daniel Frankel of Atlantic City N. J. in charge. Reigning as queen of the festival was T-4 Nancy 
Grant of Riverside, Ill. (below, left), while featured on the opening night program was 
D’Artega’s All-Girl Band. Laura (below, right), bass fiddle thumper, beats it out for an admir- 


ing crowd of GIs and their dates. 


(Photos by Pvt. Joe Redmond and APS) 
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Senate Okays Anderson 


As Wickard Successor 


WASHINGTON, June 2 (ANS)—The Senate yesterday ap- 
proved unanimously the nomination of Rep. Clinton P. Anderson 
D., N. M.), to be Secretary of Agriculture succeeding Claude R. 


Wickard. 


Wickard has been named to be Rural Electrification Admin- 
istrator. As soon as his nomination is approved, both he and 
Anderson will take over new jobs. 

Anderson was one of the three men named to the Cabinet 


in President Truman’s recent administrative 
others include Federal Judge¢#+————— 


Lewis B. Schwellenback of Spo- 
kane whose nomination to re- 
place Frances Perkins as Sec- 
retary of Labor was approved by 
the Senate Wednesday, and Tom 
C. Clark, whose n-mination to 
succeed Francis Biddle as At- 
torney General is scheduled for 
action by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee sometime after June 
10. 

The unanimous Senate approval 
of Anderson’s nomination came on 
the motion of Sen. Carl Hatch (D., 
N. M.). The other Democratic Sen- 
ator from New Mexico—Dennis 
Chavez — said President Truman 
“could not have made a better se- 
lection” than Anderson. 


| Air Crash Kills 15 


LONDON, June 2 (UP)—Fifteen 
Persons, comprising the crew and 
Passengers of an American bomber, 
were killed today when the plane 
erashed at Green Farm, Hepworth. 





shakeup. The 





House Divides Sharply 
On Expenses Measure 


WASHINGTON, June 2 (ANS)— 
The House divided yesterday into 
hotly contesting camps on. the 
question of providing each of its 
435 members with a 2,500-dollar ex- 
pense allowance in addition to the 
10,000-dollar salary. - 

Confusion has enveloped the 
whole legislative appropriations 
bill, the Associated Press said yes- 
terday, as Rep. Murray (D., Tenn.), 
objected to sending the bill with 
the 2,500-dollar annual increase to 
the White House, 

The proposed increase affects 
only House members. The Senate, 
while approving the language sent 
over from the House, declined to 
vote a similar allowance for its own 
members, 





Truman Seeks Vets 
As Racket Busfers 


WASHINGTON, June 2 (ANS)— 
Plans for recruiting an army of 
ex-servicemen to ferret out tax 
chiselers were disclosed yesterday 
by President Truman and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Morgenthau. 

“We are not fighting this war to 
make millionaires,” 
told his news conference, 
certainly we are not going to allow 
black market operators or any other 
racketeers to be in a favored class 
when men in the armed forces and 
citizens generally are sacrificing so 

avily.” 

The President expressed approval 
of the program to employ 10,000 
new tax investigators and said that 
Civil Service Commission recruit- 
ing agents will be stationed at Army 
| Discharge Centers to enlist ex- 
fighting men. 

Morgenthau reported that 3,600 
cases “indicating substantial: tax 
evasion” are under investigation 
jin addition to moré than _ 7,000 
| “leads” awaiting inquiry when the 
manpower is available, 


Film Boss Dies 


NEW YORK, June 2 (AP)—John 
Hicks, 58, president of Paramount 
International Films Inc., died yes- 
jterday. He also was vice president 
jof Paramount Pictures Inc., and 
\formerly headed International 
\Films, which is the corporation's 
overseas subsidiary. 
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Stockade Riot And Fire 
Called ’Planned Affair’ 





INDIANAPOLIS, June 2 (ANS)— 
A guard was shot and killed and 
three prisoners were wounded, one 
of them seriously, during a riot 
and fire last night at the Army 
disciplinary barracks at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harris. 

Maj. Gen. James L. Collins, com- 
manding officer of the 5th Service 
Command, who was at Fort Harri- 
son when the rioting started, said 
in a report forwarded to the War 
Department today that there were 
indications “the riot was a planned 
affair.” 
in the barracks and in the in- 
firmary at two widely separated 
spots in the compound while the 
rioting was in progress. Fire dam- 
age was estimated at 100,000 dol- 
lars, Nine barracks buildings were 
burned, 

Collins estimated 1,900 prisoners 
were involved in the rioting. All 
were American soldiers, many of 
them court-martialed while serving 
overseas for serious offenses in- 
cluding murder and rape. 

The guard killed was Pvt. Elton 
Hendrix of Paducah, Ky. General 
Collins said none of the prisoners 
were armed. He expressed the be- 
lief that Hendrix was kill by a 
bullet from the rifle of another 
guard. 

Col. Peyton Winlock, command- 
ing officer of the disciplinary bar- 
racks, was struck on the head by a 
rock thrown by a rioter, but suf- 
fered no serious injury. General 





| 





Collins said that a preliminary 
check indicated no prisoners had 


escaped. f 
The rioting began about 9:30 
last night, Collins said, when 


prisoners began throwing stones at 
electric lights and at guards. 

A formal statement on the affair 
said, “The immediate cause of the 
riot is believed due to extra duty 
assigned this afternoon for infrac- 
tion of prison rules. Indications are 
that the riot was a planned affair. 
Prompt and efficient action alone 


He said fires broke out| prevented a mass break.” 








Draft Will Get 25,000 
4-Fs For Limited Duty 


WASHINGTON, June 2 (ANS)— 
The. Army plans to Induct some 
25,000 4-F draft registrants be- 
tween 18 and 25 for limited service 
assignments, the War Department 
disclosed tonight. 

All are schéduled for induction 
in June and July and will be in ad- 
dition to the normal quotas of 
100,000 for June and 70,000 for July. 
They are expected to expedite the 
release of overseas veterans with 
enough points for discharge. 

It is expected that many of the 
4-F's to be taken will be those with 
slightly substandard eyesight. Men 
with hernia or afflictions of the 
feet or joints will not be inducted. 
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ROAD TO ROME 
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Trouble At Home “™ 


The Niseis are having trouble at 
home. The Government wants to re- 
lease many thousands of them from 
relocation centers. For the most part, 
they want to return to their former 
homes on the West Coast. 

But some citizens don’t want them 
back in their communities. They say 
that Japs are Japs and to hell with 
them. They say that whether a person 
is born in the United States doesn’t 
make any difference. They say that 
decorated breasts and graves of Nisei 
soldiers have nothing to do with it. 
A Jap is a Jap and to hell with him. 
Didn't General MacArthur say that Japs 


are barbarians? Didn't Admiral Halsey 
say that the Japs aren’t fit to live in 
a civilized world? 

So, these citizens say, let’s not only 
refuse admission to any more Japs but 
let’s kick out those who have lived here 
all their lives. They formed an anti- 
Japanese exclusion league. They have 
fired shots into the homes of their 
Nisei neighbors, they have beaten up 
a few people and denied work or 
merchandise to others. Signs have ap- 
peared proclaiming “Jap lover!” on the 
homes where Niseis were employed. 
White hoods or secret passwords haven’t 
appeared yet, but that next step seems 
inevitable. 

One of the movers of the exclusion 
league is a man of 83 named Walter 
M. Pierce. He is a former governor of 
Oregon and also a former Congressman. 
In an article for the league he has 
written that all Japanese in the United 
States whether American-born “must 
go back to the land from which they 
came ... must leave this land to those 
who pioneered it.” 

That’s a strange word—“pioneer.” 
Pioneering doesn’t stop just because all 
the wildness has been tamed. It doesn’t 
stop when a family man puts away his 
gun because he feels the land is safe. 

It’s quite evident that Mr. Pierce 
didn’t look up the exact meaning of 
the word pioneer before he proposed his 
interesting scheme. The dictionary says 
that the word pioneer is derived from 
the old French peon, meaning foot sol- 
dier. It also says that a pioneer is “one 
who goes before, preparing the way for 
others.” 


A great many men are pioneering for 
America today all over the world. The 
“foot soldiers” we call doughfeet, and 
these guys who “go before to prepare 
the way for others’”—the regiments and 
the battalions and the companies of 
them—are pioneers in the best sense of 
the word. They are the people Mr. Pierce 
is going to leave America to, then. 

But there’s something peculiar about 
these regiments and battalions and 
companies. There are all kinds of peo- 
ple in them. Mostly, they are all mixed 
in together and nobody has asked where 
the grandpas came from or what they 
did or didn’t do or who pioneered what 
—until now. 

They were put in the Infantry and 
they pioneered their way onto the 


beaches of North Africa and Sicily and 
Italy, Guam and the Philippines and 
a place called Normandy. They pio- 
neered their way across a river called 
the Rapido and onto the beaches of 
Okinawa. 

Among the “pioneers” were two units, 
designated as the 100th Battalion and 
the 442nd Regimental combat team, 
with which the 100th later was joined. 
They had a pretty rugged time all the 
way because some of them even had to 
pioneer their way into the Army. It 
seems funny that some people who 
wanted to pioneer the tough, bloody 
way against an enemy of America had 
first to pioneer the drudging, unspec- 
tacular way against some Americans 
themselves. 


You can’t tell anybody in the 5th or 
7th Armies about these Nisei pioneers. 
Their feats are legend. But maybe Mr. 
Pierce and his friends ought to know 
about them. You could start off with a 
few unvarnished facts: that the 100th 
Battalion is one of the most decorated 
in the history of the U. S. Army; that 
none suffered higher casualties, that 
none is more respected by the other 
pioneers over here. 

One could tell Mr. Pierce about the 
time a battalion of Texas pioneers from 
the 36th Division was lost in France. 
They weren’t really lost. Headquarters 
knew where they were. But they couldn’t 
get to them because the 275 Texans 
were cut off and surrounded by Ger- 
mans. They had neither food nor water 
and they had no medicine. But they 
did have wounded. They were there for 
six days and six nights. After a time, 
the Air Corps managed to drop supplies, 
but they were still lost and they were 
still cut off and somebody still had to 
fight through the Krauts to reach them. 

The 442nd was directed to drive 
through the German defenses and 
rescue the trapped battalion. That was 
a pretty tough assignment and a pretty 
dirty job to hand Americans whose 
families were being beaten up by fami- 
lies of other American lads. 

But they went in just the same. 

In fact, the 442nd has never failed 
to carry out an order and it didn’t 
fail this time. And when it got through, 
trapped guys like S-Sgt. Howard L. 





Jessup said: “I never thought I'd be so 
damn happy to see a guy.” (He Was 
referring to Pfc. Mutt Sakumoto). 
“You'll never find a guy in this outfit 
who doesn’t like those guys. For my 
money they're some of the best fighterg 
we've got.” 

The Niseis really pioneered that day, 
They really went before, “preparing the 
way for others.” 

American pioneers are funny people, 
Mr. Pierce. They @re all sizes, shapes 
and colors. By all means, let’s give 
America back to them. 








THE COVER 


Allied tanks had no time to 
stop for a tour of the Coliseum 
when they entered Rome June 5 
last year in pursuit of the re- 
treating Germans. Now, a year 
later, GIs play softball in the 


street the tanks followed in 
their race north to victory. 
(From a Signal Corps photo and 
staff photo by Sgt. Gershon 
Udel.) 














4 
Those ‘Battle’ Stars 

It’s no secret that Battle Participa- 
tion Awards are the most cussed and 
discussed features of the Adjusted 
Service Rating plan. You know why. 
Each unimposing speck of bronze is five 
points — and life begins at 85, so we’ve 
heard. 

Anyway, there have been dozens of 
questioning letters flooding Over The 
Desk on the subject. Why don’t com- 
bat men receive special credit? Didn’t 
someone overlook the ack-ack men, 
who spent lonely months in the back- 
wash of the war? Why did AAF ground 
crews receive battle stars when only 
the combat airmen ever did any fight- 
ing? How does a guy get credit for a 
star earned in another theater but not 
entered on his service record? 

So just to keep the record straight, 
we sent a reporter to the Awards and 
Decorations Section of MTOUSA’s AG 
Personnel Office where the people ares 
who can answer those questions. This 
is his report: 


First, Battle Participation Awards are 
misnamed. The star is for service in a 
specified area during a _ designated 
period. It is not an award for combat 
or heroic performance. There are 
medals-for that — the Silver Star or 
the Bronze Star. Those the infantry- 
man or the combat airmen could win, 
Whether just or unjust, the Battle Par- 
ticipation Award was intended as a 
reward for time spent in a forward 
area — not for time at the front. 

The experts frankly admit that the 
AAF gets a break on Battle Participa- 
tion Awards. In the ground forces the 
individual soldier must have been 
physically present with his outfit in 
the designated area to earn his battle 
star. If he was on DS or hospitalized 
he does not receive it. AAF ground 
crews, on the other hand, get the award 
even though they never left their Ital- 
ian base. Take southern France, for 
example. Ground crews .of a bomb 
group which covered the Riviera land- 
ings from Corsica or Italy receive a 
battle star. Other GIs in the same area 
as the earth-bound airmen received 
no credit at all. The theory was that 
in the AAF only a few can do the 
flying and fighting. In practice, Air 
Force men received a decided break— 
some have up to 11 battle stars. The 
thing to remember is this, the AG men 
tell you. Few if any of the AAF men 
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are going to be discharged anyway. 
Why not let them have their battle 
stars as solace? 


Ack-ack men, unhappy because the 
fortunes of war set them down in rear 
areas and left them there, have some 
basis for complaint. Many engaged 
enemy aircraft long after the front 
moved hundreds of miles away. 
MTOUSA took that into consideration 
many months ago. As a fesult, credit 
was given to deserving ack-ack units 
which previously had been eligible for 
no Battle Participation Awards. Five 
letter orders list ack-ack units as well 
as all other outfits in the theater merit- 
ing battle stars. They cover every phase 
of the Mediterranean campaign from 
the North African landings to VE-Day. 
The letters were published on Oct. 18, 
Nov. 16 and Dec. 30, 1944, and on April 
19 and May 16, 1945. If you think your 
unit deserved a battle star but one is 
not entered on your record, have the 
personnel officer check those ‘letters 
to make sure he didn’t overlook some- 
thing. 


What is the basis for Battle Partici- 
pation Awards? Paragraph 7-b, WD 
Circular 195, 1944. It was reprinted in 
Paragraph 6, MTOUSA Circular No. 73, 
1945. The company clerk can look it 
up for you but here are the important 
points: 

Units eligible for Battle Participa- 
tion Awards are listed in the five 
MTOUSA letters noted above. If your 
unit is omitted from the list but should 
have been included, it isn’t too late 
to take action. Your commanding of- 
ficer should make application to 
MTOUSA through channels for unit 
credit. If he isn’t willing to take action, 
start the ball rolling yourself by writ- 
ing a letter requesting unit credit — 
but be sure to send it through channels. 
The AG people say that is important. 

The War Department circular notes 
that “individuals who are eligible to 
wear the appropriate theater service 
ribbon, if qualified under the provi- 


sions ... may wear bronze service stars 
on the appropriate theater service rib- 
bon to indicate battle participation.” 
That sounds obvious but it has a pur- 
pose. If you don’t have a theater rib- 
bon, you do not receive any battle stars. 
In other words, observers and tran- 
sients who spent less than 30 days in 
MTOUSA receive no battle participa- 
tion credit no matter how many times 
they visited the fronts. Not many GIs 
are affected, but a lot of brass which 
slipped in and out of the theater. is 
unhappy over that provision, 


The circular also takes up the case 
of individuals, remarking that battle 
stars can be awarded: “In cases of in- 
dividuals not members of or attached 
to units, provided the individual served 
honorably under competent orders in 
the combat zone at some time between 
the limiting dates of the battle or cam- 
paign as established by War Depart- 
ment General Orders and was: (a) 
awarded a combat decoration; (b) fur- 
nished a certificate of a corps or higher 
commander that'‘he actually participa- 
ted in combat, or (c) served at a normal 
post of duty (as contrasted to occupying 
the status of an inspector, observer or 
visitor serving on a temporary duty 
basis).” 

Thus if you, as an individual, are 
entitled to a Battle Participation Award 


for which your outfit is ineligible, you 


can get it. On the other hand, if you 
should have the award because your 
former outfit won it when you were 
with them in another theater, the cor- 
rect procedure is to write a letter 
through channels to that outfit and 
they'll respond with the authorization. 
If your old outfit is now in another 
theater, when the letter reaches 
MTOUSA it will be forwarded to 
ETOUSA or the Pacific and taken care 
of there. 

These are the Battle Participation 
Awards authorized in MTOUSA: 

EGYPT-LIBYA: Those parts of Egypt 
and Libya lying west of 30 degrees 
east longitude and adjacent waters 


from June 11, 1942, to Nov. 6, 1942. A 
second period covered by the same 
award begins Nov. 6, 1942, and extends 
through Feb. 2, 1943. To earn it you 
had to be in those parts of Egypt and 
Libya lying west of 25 degrees longi- 
tude and adjacent waters. 


THE AFRICAN LANDINGS: Includes 
Algeria, French Morocco and stray sec- 
tions of the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
from Nov. 8 to 11, 1942. 

THE TUNISIAN CAMPAIGN: Tu- 
nisia and all parts of Algeria east of 
a north-south line running through 
Constantine and nearby waters from 
Nov. 8, 1942 for the AAF and Nov. 17 
for ground forces, until May 13, 1943. 

THE SICILIAN CAMPAIGN: All parts 
of that island and adjacent waters 
from May 14, 1943 (for the air) and 
July 9 (for ground forces) until Aug. 
17. 

THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN, first 
phase: For Italy, its adjacent waters 
and the island of Corsica from Aug. 
18 (AAF) and from Sept. 9 (ground) 
until Jan. 21, 1944. 

THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGN, second 
phase: From Jan. 22, 1944, through 
Sept. 9, 1944. Until Aug. 15, the combat 
zone in Italy included the entire pen- 
insula and adjacent waters. After Aug. 
15, the line was pushed up to 42 de- 
grees north latitude. 

NORTH APENNINES: Covering two 
periods. From Sept. 10, 1944 until Oct. 
27, that portion of the Italian main- 
land and adjacent waters north of the 
Cecina-Siena-Monte 8S. Savino-Fabri- 
ano-Ancona (including the towns). 
From Oct. 27, 1944, until April 4, 1945, 
the area north of the Arno River-Pon- 
tassieve - Sansepolcro-Urbanio-Pesaro 
line (including towns). 

SOUTHERN FRANCE: From the Riv- 
fera D-Day, Aug. 15, to Sept. 14. All 
those portions of France (exclusive of 
Corsica) occupied by forces assigned 
to NATOUSA (now MTOUSA) and ad- 
jacent waters. 

PO VALLEY: Began April 5 and ended 
May 8. That portion of the Italian 
mainland north of a line Pietrasanto- 
San*Marcello - Riola-Castiglione-Ra- 
venna. 

AIR OFFENSIVE EUROPE: Strictly 
for Air Force personnel involved in 
strategic bombing missions against Eu- 
rope between July 4, 1942, and June 5, 
1944, the day before the Normandy 
landing. 
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“Yes,"’ said the Italians, 


Rome: 


By Sgt. MILTON LEHMAN 
Staff Writer 





HE ROAD to Rome began at Sa- 

lerno and ran north through Naples 
until it hit a roadblock at Cassino. And 
the road to Rome began again on the 
beaches of Anzio, fanned out ten miles 
to the foothills of a mountain called 
Colli Laziali and then once more stopped 
short. And then in May with the road 
still closed the Allies shifted their 
strength, pulled up their guns, massed 
their planes and hit the German lines 
with everything they had. 

Rome fell. One year ago. tomorrow 
and one month after the all-out offen- 
sive began, Rome fell. The roadblock 
at Cassino was torn loose by the Poles 
leaving their dead in the winding Ra- 
pido River and piled on roads leading 
up to Monastery Hill. 

On the coast, mountain barriers were 
punched through by the American 88th 
and 85th Divisions and the dead lay 
on mountain slopes and in German 
minefields. Between Cassino and the 
coast the French were knifing through 
100 square miles of solid mountain and 
the British troops further north were 
driving through the Liri Valley. The 
dead were left for the quartermaster to 
bury. 

And at Anzio two weeks later on a 
flat plain below the mountain, British 
and American troops were joined by 
5th Army troops driving up from the 
south. With their dead behind them in 
cemeteries the Anzio troops then 
punched out of the beachhead. It was 
four months after they had landed 
there, four months of looking up at 
a guns. Two weeks later Rome 
ell. 

It is much easier to get to Rome now- 
adays. 


HRISTMAS the year before nobody 

talked of Highway 6 as the road 
to Rome. It was then the muddy road 
which reached as far as San Pietro 
and stopped there. 

At that time San Pietro was a big 
enough name to think about. While 
optimistic mea had promised the Allies 
Rome by Christmas, San Pietro, the 
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“all Rome is waiting for you. The road to Rome is directly ahead. We wish you luck and God speed.” 
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The Goal Was Reached 


Anniversary Of The Eternal City's 
Liberation Recalls Bitter Campaign 


bashed-in town with its great cathedral, 
was all they found in the bottom of 
the muddy Christmas sock. 

But still it was Christmas, even 
though it took two correspondents with 
bottles of Naples cognac to visit the 
foxholes and tell the men what day it 
was. It was twilight when the corre- 
spondents arrived, coming to get a first- 
hand story on what Christmas was like 
on the Italian front. 

But there wasn’t much of a story to 
get — only the names and hometowns 
of men in the foxholes, the fact that 
soldiers took short swigs of the bottle, 
asked you to give a snort to the guy in 
the next hole, and said “Merry Christ- 
mas” after you told them the day. And 
then at dusk there was one soldier who 

_ got out of his hole, took his two K ra- 
tions from the platoon supply and 
walked off down the road, stretching his 
legs and singing slightly off key, Silent 
Night, Holy Night. 


NZIO HAD good prospects that 

first day it was in business. That 
was late in January and the soft roads 
leading up from the beach were frozen 
enough to support a jeep. It wa. tough 
going for tanks, however, and many of 
the big ones bogged down. It looked 
good that day and Rome was in sight. 

In the small towns of Anzio the Ital- 
ians gathered to greet the landing 
Americans and British. At a road junc- 
tion where the sign said Rome was only 
60 kilometers away soldiers asked ques- 
tions in strictly-from-Naples Italian. 
How’s it going in the Eternal City, they 
asked. : 

Well, said the Italians, the people 
there are waiting for you. They’ve been 
waiting for a long time. There is a 
great scarcity of bread in Rome and 
the Tedeschi have taken away much 
of the food. While there are certain 
attractions there — cognac and pretty 
women and the cinema — it must also 
be said that there is little electricity 
now, that one could use more water. It 


might also be added that the Tedeschi 
have forbidden Italians to ride bicycles 
in the streets. Yes, said the Italians, 
all Rome is waiting for you. The road to 
Rome is directly ahead. We wish you 
luck and God speed. 


HE MACADAM road from Anzio to 
Rome ran ‘between thick woods 
with small trees to one side and thinner 
woods with tall pine trees on the other. 
The road “ran” that is, during the first 
week of the beachhead when German 
resistance was light and we were build- 
ing up our supplies. After that when 
the Germans came down from southern 
Europe to seal off Anzio, the road 
“limped.” And instead of leading to 
Rome it led straight into German lines. 
Midway between Anzio and the moun- 
tains on this road were two railroad 
overpasses. During the first few weeks 
they served as convenient markers for 
kraut artillery observers in the hills. 
During the first month the Germans 
attacked in strength and captured the 
first overpass. They pinched off two 
British brigades and almost captured 
ther: intact. Under the cover of dark- 
ness remnants of the brigades escaped. 
During the second, third and fourth 
months the Germans made several at- 
tempts to take the second overpass. Be- 
side it in gorges cut by the Moletta 
River a battalion of the 45th Division 
held its own while cut off, surrounded 
and almost sliced to pieces. The fact 
that they held as long as they did was 
what eventuaJly saved the macadam 
road from being the Germans’ road to 
Anzio. No one then called it “The Road 
to Rome.” 


Orv THE MAIN 5th Army front south 
of Anzio, Highway 6 and Highway 
7 were dead-end streets, Highway 6 
reaching up to the edge of Cassino and 
Highway 7 running up to the edge of a 
town called Scauri. While British troops 
were sharing blasted houses of Cas- 
sino with the enemy and no man’s land 


was a matter of yards, nobody had yet 
visited the Germans in Sauri. No one 
that is, until a private of an ack-ack 
outfit in mid-March got a bottle of 
wine and a feeling of restlessness. 

It was a bright Sunday afternoon 
when he started out, walking unsteadily 
down the main road into town. For 
some reason no one saw him go, neither 
Americans nor Germans who had holed 
«up for spring in the houses of Scauri. 
The soldier went halfway through the 
town unnoticed and then decided to 
take a brief nap on the porch of an old 
farmhouse. 

“I was half asleep when I heard a 
sawing noise,” he said after he got 
back. “I decided to take a look around. 
At the side of the house were three 
krauts sawing wood and singing to 
themselves. My rifle didn’t make too 
much noise and I ended up with two 
kraut knives and one Luger pistoL 
Trouble? No, I didn’t have no trouble 
at all. Guess I could have walked all 
the way to Rome.” 


Y MID-APRIL Field Marshal Al- 

exander had shifted most of the 8th 
Army into the line around Cassino. 
Somehow the Germans never knew that 
companies of artillery and assorted 
ack-ack crews were all the Allies had 
left on the Adriatic Coast. 

The fact that these small outfits made 
a big noise all during the shift of troops 
may have induced the Germans to leave 
well enough alone. If they had Known 
they might have driven half-way to 
Bari. 

Instead, before midnight on a soft 
May night, we launched a drive north- 
ward. While guns opened up all along 
the line and the sounc of bellowing 
cows came up from the valley foot 
troops set off through the minefields 
into German positions. 

In one of the assault platoons was an 
elderly gentleman who as Max Brand 
had been writing Wild West stories most 
of his life. He had now joined the in- 
fantry to write an eyewitness story of 
a platoon in combat and to follow it all 
the way into Rome. He had barely 
reached the first hummock of the slope 
rising into German positions when @ 
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Bills! Bills! Bills! Trying to make ends meet on a corporal’s pay in Rome takes some figuring for T-5 Arne Ostram and his Italian bride. 


A Glimpse Into The Married Life 
Of A GI And His Overseas Bride 


By Sgt. HARRY SHERSHOW 
Staff Writer 
ROME 


RETTY Anna Maria Ostram, 21, and 
her husband, T-5 Arne Gunnar Os- 
tram, 27, were sharing an armchair in 
“their” living room in Rome. They were 
marriea a month before in St. Peter’s 
and, according to the precedents set by 
all newly married couples, were quietly 
observing another wedding anniversary. 
The American soldier had met Anna 
two weeks after the fall of Rome. After 
a nine-month’s courtship, he had fi- 
nally convinced her that Fate had 
meant for them to come together and 
to marry. 


RNE HAD been born in Sweden and 

lived there until 1936 when he 
hired out as a sailor en a merchant ship 
going to the Far East. For three years 
he worked as a bartender, waiter and 
salesman. in the Philippines and in 
China, and as a track-inspector on the 
Shanghai-Nanking railway with 2,000 
coolies under him. In 1939 he again 
hired out as a sailor and arrived in the 
United States. War broke out in Europe 
about that time and shipping was para- 
lyzed, so Arne stayed in the States, 
working ambitiously “at everything” 
and earning 50 dollars a week on an 
average. 

Having learned English in Sweden 
and in the Far East, he gradually ac- 
quired the Americanization bug and de- 
cided to become a citizen. Because he 
had not immigrated “legally” from 
Sweden, he was advised to go to Canada 
and re-enter the country on a regular 
quota. By that time, the United States 
was in the process of building a great 
army, so Arne joined up in September, 
1942, volunteering for what he believed 
was the most hazardous of all jobs— 
that of the paratrooper. In December 
of 1942, he was sworn in as a U. S. 
citizen. 

Arne went overseas in April, 1943. 
With the 504th Parachute Infantry 
Regiment he made the invasion of Sic- 
ily. He jumped again during the Italy 
invasion, landing near Paestum as one 
of the reinforcements for the troops 
who had already made the Salerno 
lancings. Later he was sent to a hos- 
pital for jaundice and for a wrenched 
back received while jumping. 

Reclassified and sent to a replacement 
depot, he was assigned to the Civil Ad- 
ministration Section which entered 
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Rome on June 4, 1944. The CAS be- 
came RAAC, Arne was given a job as 
clerk at the Ambassador hotel and he 
has been there ever since. 


WO WEEKS after he arrived in 

Rome, Arne was introduced to Anna 
through a friend of his, and the court- 
ship began. 

“Marriage was the farthest thing 
from my mind,” said Arne as he lit up 
a couple of cigarettes for his wife and 
himself. “But I fell in love with her.” 
Anna pouted happily at him. 

“We were sitting in a restaurant, last 
August, having lunch and suddenly I 
said to Anna, ‘Let’s get married.’ But 
she refused—she said that Americans 
only got married so that they could 
get a divorce right away. After that, I 
proposed every other day. Meanwhile, 
I applied for permission to marry and 
in February of this year I got it. I 


showed her the permission, did a little 
more talking and the next thing she 
knew she was standing in front of an 
altar with me.” They were married on 
April 15, 1945. 


FTER the ceremony at St. Peter’s, 

there was a reception at her 
uncle’s place, with about 60 guests pres- 
ent, Arne recalled, as he rubbed Anna’s 
hand over his cheek. The uncle, who 
had watched over Anna since the death 
of her father, bought her a hat, shoes, 
stockings, and dress for the wedding 
and gave her 50 dollars in cash beside. 
All together, they received 300 dollars 
as wedding gifts and two paintings from 
another uncle. 

They enjoyed a six-day honeymoon 
in the same house where they now live, 
and then Arne returned to his clerking 
job at the Ambassador. Though: they 
would have liked their own home, the 
most inexpensive place they could find 


On rare occasions, Arne is drafted to wipe the dishes. 
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was a furnished, three-room apartment 
for 70 dollars a month. Arne’s total 
pay as a T-5 is only 82.50 a month, so 
the apartment was out. There was no 
room for the newlyweds with Anna’s 
mother who lives in a small place with 
‘Anna’s only brother. The next best 
thing was a room at an aunt’s house. 

Anna’s aunt, a 69-year-old, white- 
haired widow had been living alone with 
an only daughter. She turned over a 
room to the couple and invited them 
to share the entire house with her. 


‘'T’ooD EXPENSES are split four 

ways,” said Arne. “Our share 
comes out to 20 dollars a week for the 
two of us—that’s because Anna eats so 
much.” He smiled up at his slender 
wife. “This allows no luxuries, such as 
chicken or steak. Our average lunch 
consists of spaghetti or soup—never 
both—fish and vegetable, or meat and 
vegetable, some fruit and wine. We 
never have cake or sweets at the meal. 
To help with the expenses, Anna works 
for her uncle as a secretary.” The un- 
cle, a professor, pays her 15 dollars a 
month. She works about two days a 
week, typing and writing letters for 
him 


Their total monthly income of 97 dol- 
lars all goes for living expenses with 
nothing left over to save. Arne is eligi- 
ble for a 50-dollar dependency allow- 
ance, but he is hesitant about applying 
for it. No money will be sent to Italy, 
he has been told, and he cannot afford 
the 22 dollars which the Government 
would deduct from his already stretched 
pay. Twenty-two dollars is more nec- 
essary to his budget now than 50 dol- 
lars Anna would receive when she 
eventually reached the States. 


HE AUNT does all the cooking and 
Anna contributes to the housework. 
On rare occasions, Arne, being already 
a typical husband, is drafted to wipe 
the dishes, which he does grudgingly. 
All his free time is spent at home, read- 
ing, or going with Anna for a walk or 
on a trip to the end of the street-car 
line for a day in the country. They 
never go to cafes, barrooms, dances or 
even movies. Most of their time }S 
spent in the house—a program forced 
on them by the activities of Romes 
“parber gangs” and other Italian hood- 
lums. 
In his almost two years in Italy, 
Arne has learned to speak Italian 
fluently, while Anna has acquired 4 
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Model City Of Hate 


Nazi Cruelty Against 
The Non-Aryan Was 
Never More Sinister 
Than In This Village 


By Cpl. KLAUS MANN 
Staff Writer 


PRAGUE 


ORLD public opinion is by now 
fairly well informed about the 
atrocities committed by the Nazis. Yet 
there still are many horrible stories 
left untold, many ghastly secrets to he 
revealed. The Hitler gang was indeed 
ingenious when it came to devising ever 
new shades of horror. At times their 
cruelty assumed a subtle, indeed, al- 
most artistic character. One of the 
more original manifestations of this 
inventiveness is a place called There- 
sienstadt, near the city of Prague. 
Theresienstadt is an ancient little 
town formerly used by the Austrians as 
a fortress and garrison. To the Nazis 
the place seemed suitable for more sin- 
ister purposes. It was there that they 
decided to estabiish something like a 
model ghetto or “perfect” Jewish com- 
munity. 


T ONE time this Jewish settlement 
had as many as 60,000 inhabitants. 
Needless to say, none of them lived 
there voluntarily; they all were prison- 
ers within the town limits, completely 
cut off from the outside world. Al- 
legedly they enjoyed self administra- 
tion: They had their own mayor, their 
own courts, their religious services. In- 
deed the Nazis—uncannily systematic 
as only madmen and Germans can be 
—went so far as to print a special cur- 
rency for their victims, neat handsome 
bills adorned with a portrait of Moses 
and with the signature of a man called 
Jakob Edelstein, “the oldest of the Jews 
in Thereseinstadt.” 

In reality the place was ruled, not by 
any benign rabbi, but by a brutal SS 
Obersturmfuehrer, who occtipied the 
most prominent building i: town. 
Theresienstadt was in fact nothing but 
a glorified concentration camp with all 
the usual terroristic practices. Espe- 
cially the so-called “Little Fortress,” 
adjacent to the town itself, which wit- 
nessed most of the gruesome scenes. It 
was there that political prisoners and 
the more restive Jews were kept and 
“educated.” — 


UT WHAT made the whole setup 
unique, and in a sense singularly 
horrible, was its hypocritical front of 
respectability. It was a most elaborate 
bluff—a show place meant to impress 


Many disappeared on the deadly transports. 
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Visitors saw a peaceful li 


foreign visitors. Certain neutral journ- 
alists and commissions—most of them 
Nazi sympathizers as we may presume, 
but still civilized enough to be mildly 
alarmed by rumors about Hitler’s “ra- 
cial policy’”—were sent by Goebbels to 
Theresienstadt. And what did they 
see? They saw a peaceful little com- 
munity—everybody happy, stores full of 
merchandise, no signs of terror or star- 
vation. 

What visitors did not know, and did 
not care to find out, was the fact that 
those inhabitants of “parade” ghetto 
who showed too conspicuous marks of 
maltreatment or malnutrition had to 
hide for the duration of the official 
tour. Some Jews whom foreign visitors 
saw purchasing coffee or shoes in pros- 
perous-looking stores had to deliver the 
same goods at the back doors of the 
same establishments a few minutes 
afterwards. 

Jewish children to whom disting- 
uished travelers offered a piece of 
candy had been previously ordered to 
refuse the gift say- 
ing: “Thanks, I 
have been eating 
sweets all day long. 
I couldn’t stand 
more of the stuff!” 

Once a popular 
Berlin comedian, 
Kurt Gerron, who 
performed his 
stunts for the in- 





specting commis- 
sion, -had been 
blackmailed into 


doing so. The tenor 
of the Vienna Opera 
who entertained 
gentlemen of the 
press with his arias 
had a cogent reason 
for prostituting his 
musical talent—it 
was the only way 
to keep him out of 
the next “trans- 
port” scheduled to 
leave for an un- 
known, or rather 
only too. well- 
known, destination. 

It was the per- 
manent nerve- 
wracking fear of 
those terrible 
“transports” which 
haunted and tor- 
mented the people 
of Theresienstadt 
more than any- 
thing else. To board 
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such a “transport” was almost tanta- 
mount to a death sentence. For in most 
cases the goal was a gas chamber in 
Oswiecin or one of the other “annihila- 
tion” camps. 

Nobody knew when it would be his 
turn; selection of the victims was ar- 
bitrary, unpredictable. Certain groups 
of the community were particularly en- 
dangered—mothers with little children, 
for instance. The less Jewish children 


the better! 
Healthy young men, on the other 
hand, stood a comparatively good 


chance to be spared: They could be used 
as slave labor in the service of the Ger- 
man war machine. But none was safe. 

One hundred sixty thousand Jews 
passed through Theresienstadt since 
1940. Only about 3,000 survived. All 
the others died through starvation or 
diseases, or they disappeared in one of 
the deadly transports. 


HEN I visited Theresienstadt, a 

few days after its liberation, I 
found about 25,000 Jews of all nationali- 
ties living there. The majority of them 
were newcomers—mostly persons re- 
moved from concentration camps. 
About 2,000 had returned from Poland. 
They belonged to the small minority of 
those who had survived transports. 
There were only about 1,000 Theresien- 
stadt “old-timers”; many of them only 
half-Jewish or “privileged” because of 
their half-Aryan children. They Had 
lived through five years of constant 
hell. 

I met some people whom I had known 
in pre-Hitler days. One of them was an 
aunt of mine—a former aunt, to be 
more precise, the divorced wife of my 
uncle, Heinrich Mann. 


WEEN THE Nazis invaded Prague in 
1939 Mrs. Mimi Mann, who is of 
Czech-Jewish origin, was put in jail and 
subsequently sent to Theresienstadt. 
Her only child first shared her impris- 
onment but was soon released. Being 
the daughter of purely “Aryan” Hein- 
rich Mann, my cousin had the status 
of a mischling (a person of mixed race), 
under the Nazi law. Consequently she 
was spared the ghetto. Living i:. Prague 
just a few miles from Theresienstadt, 
she was not allowed to visit ser un- 
fortunate mother once during all these 
years. 

I remembered my aunt as an attrac- 
tive woman full of vitality and spark- 
ling wit. What I saw now was a wreck 
—a pathetic shadow of the hearty ma- 
tron I used to know. I could hardly 
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or starvation. 


recognize her changed features. She 
had lost half of her weight, her hair 
had turned white, she was partially 
paralyzed. Her face too was affected 
by the nervous stroke: One half of it 
appeared twisted—frozen, as it were, in 
a grimace of constant agony. 


WAS profoundly shocked to find her 

in such a condition. “What have 
they done to you?” I asked. 

“Nothing, not really,” she said, and 
her voice had that typical Theresien- 
stadt tone — a dead, broken accent, 
rather heartbreaking if you hear it 
from a human being whom you have 
known and liked. “Nothing unusual,” 
she continued. “Just the kind of things 
they were doing to all of us.” 

“But when did you get paralyzed?” 
I insisted. “How did it happen? Where?” 

“Oh, that was years ago,” she said. 
“Right after my arrest. They separated 
me from my child, you know. I didn't 
know where she was, so I asked my 
guard. He grinned and then he said to 
me, ‘Why. don’t you hear her scream? 
They're just taking her away, on a 
transport: That’s why she yells.’ So I 
tried all night long to hear my daugh- 
ter’s voice. I couldn’t hear—naturally 
not; she hadn’t been screaming at all 
but was fast asleep in another cell. 

“But could I know that the guard had 
lied to me—just for the fun of it? I 
kept listening to all the noises in corri- 
dors and neighboring rooms. I heard 
other people screaming and I wondered 
if it was her voice. It was a long night. 
And in the morning I couldn’t move my 
right arm and my right leg anymore 
and my face was all twisted.” 


HERE was nothing I could say. What 
I thought was, among other things: 

Every German mother should be told 
this story. Every German must know 
about these things. If they all knew, 
the better ones among them might sub- 
scribe to those candid, repentant words 
I have seen written with chalk all over 
the front of one of Munich’s most fa- 
mous monuments 

The inscription I saw in Munich reads 
in English translation: “Concentration 
camps of Dachau,. Velden, Buchen- 
wald! I am ashamed that I am a Ger- 
man.” The words were followe. by a 
signature, P. Hoeppl—the name of a 
Catholic priest, I was informed, who 
enjoys great popularity all over Ba- 
varia. 

Father Hoepp! might well have added 
another name to his terrible list—~ 
Theresienstadt in Czechoslovakia. 
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LAST WEEK... 





In the Pacific, Yokohama and 
Osaka were each bombed by 
450 Super Forts. Japanese de- 
fenses on Okinawa began to 
fall apart. 


In the Middle East, British 
troops intervened in the fight- 
ing between French troops and 
Levant citizens; France or- 
Sees her troops to cease fir- 
ng. 


In Paris, General Charles De 
Gaulle recommended a general 
election for France. 


In Germany, the beginning of 
joint occupation seemed im- 
minent. 


In Washington, President Tru- 
man asked for an unemploy- 
ment insurance increase; won 
a major victory when the 
House passed the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements bill by a 
vote of 239 to 156. 


In San Francisco, the Big Five 
_ reached an agreement on vot- 
| ing procedure. 











FAR EAST 


Not So Divine 


The Japanese like to point to two oc- 
casions in history when their so-called 
“Divine Wind” saved their empire. They 
have been quite proud of the sharp 
breezes which blow.over their homeland 
much of the year and which about this 
time have a tendency to reach typhoon 
proportions. Even though the gales of- 
ten cause considerable damage and loss 
of life, the Japs persisted, until last 
week at least, to call their winds “divine.” 

The winds served Japan well in 1274 
during the reign of the 90th Emperor 
when the Japs were engaged in sporadic 
raids against the Chinese coast. The 
Mongol Empire, then at the peak of its 
power, decided to call a halt to the raid- 
ers. The fabulous Kublai Khan, Mongol 
ruler, dispatched envoys to the Nipponese 
courts demanding submission. Nothing 
came of it, and Khan sent a fleet of 150 
warships manned by Chinese and Kor- 
eans to attack the Jap islands. Hardly 
had their force gone into battle, how- 
ever, when a gale arose which wrecked 
the fleet and dispersed the attackers. 

In 1281 the Mongols tried again. Khan 
sent an invasion army of 130,000 troops. 
They made a successful landing and 
fought for six days, and again a gale 
arose and destroyed their fleet. Of Khan’s 
force, only 3,000 reached China safely. 
The Japs decided the heavens had inter- 
vened twice in their behalf and that they 
could count on the “Divine Wind” to 
fight on their side. 

Last week the “Divine Wind” seemed 
to have changed sides. American fleets 
of Super Fortresses invading the air over 
Japan were not dispersed by gales which 
at one time reached 70 miles an hour. 
Rather, the invasions were doubly suc- 
cessful because the gales considerably 
increased the effect of the fire-bombing 
and helped spread ruin at double-time 
through Tokyo, Yokohama and Osaka. 
Whether, when Allied troops sweep to 
Japan’s shore in the tracks of Kublai 
Khan, the “Divine Wind” would revert to 
Japanese favor was something only the 
months ahead could reveal. 


Sakhalin And Sinkiang 


Two names more steeped in oriental 
overtonés or more foreign to an Ameri- 
can’s war lexicon could hardly be found 
than Sakhalin and Sinkiang, but in they 
went last week, and they would be crop- 
ping up in bigger type in the future. 

Sakhalin, a long shred of an island as 
big in area as West Virginia, is just north 
of the northernmost Jap home island 
of Hokkaido. It looks as though origin- 
ally it had been connected with Hok- 
kaido, but actually it was once a part of 
Asia. Sakhalin has an Aleutian gloomi- 
ness. Snow falls for five months of the 
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EARL BROWDER 
A Frenchman argued. See “At Home.” 


year and in the summer the rain is in- 
tense. The tundraish soil forbids culti- 
vation. Sakhalin’s only riches lie in its 
thick forests, where trapping is good; its 
fresh water lakes and short rivers, where 
fishing is good, and its northern coal and 
oil deposits. The latter are good, but only 
for the Russian inhabitants of Sakhalin, 
who own the northern three-fifths as 
against Japanese holdings of the lower 
two-fifths. It is the oil of Sakhalin which 
is likely further to trouble the waters of 
Russo-Jap relations and why the name 
is likely to become more and more news- 
worthy. 

The Russians owned Sakhalin from 
1857 until 1905 when a treaty divided the 
island between them and the Japs. The 
latter, however, were allowed to stay on 
in the north to run coal and oil conces- 
sions. These concessions were taken 
over by the Russians only last year, and 
only last week, Moscow papers promin- 
ently featured a letter from Sakhalin’s 
inhabitants boasting of their oil produc- 
tion. Sakhalin’s Soviets produced 100,000 
tons more than was turned out in 1943 by 
the Japs and promised Joseph Stalin an- 
other equal increase this year. Such en- 
terprising Russians are a far cry from 
the Russians who were sent to Sakhalin 
in earlier years. Then, the island was a 
penal colony center to which the worst 
criminals were dispatched, even Siberia 
being too good for them. When the crim- 
inals served their sentences, they were 
turned loose on Sakhalin and inevitably 
bred continuous social unrest. 

There is no unrest and considerable 
unity on northern Sakhalin today, ac- 
cording to the letter in Moscow papers. 
Pointedly, the letter said that Russia’s 
insular citizens were getting defense- 
minded. 

Sinkiang is far from Sakhalin and is 
restless. It is another name for Chinese 
Turkestan, an almost inaccessible land 
made of great arid basins girded by an 
alpine belt and almost three times as big 
as Texas. Sinkiang is wedged between 
Tibet and Mongolia and at one point 
touches the southeastern borders of the 
Soviet Union. The Chinese have held 
Sinkiang for nearly 70 years, and the 
bullying attitudes of some of its over- 
lords towards the native Moslems started 
revolts as far back as 1932. A brigade of 
White Russian soldiers helped quell one 
riot, and the leader of the brigade was 
tortured and killed by the Chinese in 
gratitude. 

About 10 years ago the Russians, with 
Chinese permission, moved into Sinkiang, 
built barracks, airfields, an army. By 
1936 they controlled most of the prov- 
ince. The Chinese governor jumped the 
gun when the Nazis appeared about to 
lick Russia, and arrested hundreds of 











Sinkiang citizens who were friendly to 
Russia. He was recalled, but Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek went to Sinkiang and 
arranged for the Chinese to reassume 
full control of Sinkiang. The Russians, 
hard put to the west, sold their holdings 
and withdrew their troops. 

Two weeks after the -war’s tide turned 
at Stalingrad, revolt again flared in Chi- 
nese Turkestan. Chinese planes went 
after the Moslems. A Sinkiang neighbor, 
the Outer Mongolian Republic, com- 
plained that Chinese planes had bombed 
its territory. Outer ‘Mongolia is inde- 
pendent, but it has a Soviet form of gov- 
ernment and is generally considered 
within the Soviet sphere of influence. 
The raid was denied. In March, 1944, 
the opposite happened. Planes with Mon- 
golian markings bombed Sinkiang troops 
for 12 days, forcing the Chinese troops 
to give up key passes and land rich in 
gold and tungsten. In the middle of the 
fight, Henry A. Wallace flew over the 
territory on his way from Russia to 
China. The fighting stopped until he was 
safely in Chungking. The latest reports 
of the Sinkiang incident say that well- 
led Moslem rebels have seized a mining 
town and key passes opposite a province 
of the Kazazh Soviet Socialist Republic. 

Delicately-worded stories in American 
newspapers last week implied that either 
Russian troops or Chinese Communist 
troops were leading the Moslem natives, 
who at one time came within five miles 
of Sinkiang’s capital, armed with mod- 
ern rifles and bayonets. It was quite pos- 
sible that arid, vast Sinkiang would be 
the place where the future relations of 
Russia and the Chinese Government of 
Chiang Kai-shek might be decided, just 
as it was quite possible that cold, foggy 
Sakhalin, and not Manchuria, might be 
the place where the future relations of 
Russia and Japan might be decided. 


EUROPE 


Airmen With A Complex 


Not-so-acute observers who like to put 
one and one together and get three had 
an excellent chance to do so with the 
stories that came out of Germany as the 
war ended. The stories told (1) how whole 
groups of German factories seemed un- 
bombed, and (2) that Herr Krupp, no- 
torious munitions-maker, was confident 
that Germany could turn out locomo- 
tives, rail track, bridges, girders and 
steel as soon as water was restored. With 
pictures of factory rubble still vivid in 
their minds, some observers immediately 
developed a suspicion that some parts of 
Germany’s war effort had been deliber- 
ately overlooked by Allied bombers. There 
were veiled references to international 
cartels and “interests.” 

Last week an explanation, not at all 
sordid, came out. It was a story of “com- 
plexes.” There never was any intention 
of wiping out German industry. To do 









this would have required 29 times 
many planes as were used. The idea 
to choose targets whose elimination y, . 
most quickly cut down the efiectiven4 
of the Wehrmacht in the field. The soln, 
tion was “complexes.” a 
A complex was nothing more 
family tree of a given industry from rar 
materials to finished product. Germa 
industry, air force leaders found, ¢oy; 
be broken down into 2,000 complexes, og 
these, those whose elimination was mog 
likely to end the war quickly numbereg 
ten. On these, in 1943, the airmen concen 
trated. Then, in 1944, the chosen com 
plexes were cut to four. Early this yea 
it was down to two; airplane and oil pro 
duction. In the closing weeks of the ws 
it was almost exclusively oil production 
The bombing of Germany then, according 
to the Christian Science Monitor, was ; 
“highly selective target process and the 
speed of its success, like an armored 
drive through lightly defended country 
meant relatively small over-all damage.” 
Neither of the two complexes most re. 
cently battered is vital to the immediate 
revival of German industrial production 
The Germans were lucky then, because 
of the Allies’ streamlined air campaign 
There was also, however, the factor of 
the Germans’ remarkable repair ability 
The Schweinfurt ball-bearing plant 
where more than 90 Allied bombers were 
lost on one raid, was operating almost 
at normal when the war ended. Moreover 
Germany had more planes when the war 
ended than she did before D-Day. 
What mattered for the Allies was that 
these planes were on the ground, and 
not in the air; and they were on the 
ground because the “oil complex” had 
been smashed. The fact remains that 
the Germans managed to repair much of 
the damage done to the 10 chosen com- 
plexes of their industry, and that 1,990 
complexes were hardly touched. War cor- 
respondents knew about the air strategy, 
but could not reveal the “complex” de- 
tails. They tried to qualify their stories 
of bombing damage with vague refer- 
ences to “complexes.” Some readers 
caught on. Others thought German in- 
dustry had been flattened everywhere; 
were shocked by later revelations of un- 
touched plants and ‘confident Nazi in- 
dustrialists, and subsequently developed 
dire suspicions. The release last week of 
the details of the “complex” strategy 
would at least soften these suspicions. 


than th 


Inventory Of An Empire 

The second biggest empire in the world 
is the French Empire. Scattered from 
Canada to Indo-China to Africa, it 
covers a tenth of the earth’s surface, 
contains 67,000,000 people within its 4,- 
610,000 square miles. France itself con- 
tains 25,000,000 fewer people and is only 
one-twentieth as big as her colonial do- 
main. Syria and Lebanon, linked so 
closely with France in last week’s news, 
are not part of the French Empire. They 
were declared French mandates by the 
League of Nations and have been re- 
proclaimed independent by the French 
as of November, 1941, subject to con- 
firmation by the League or its successor. 
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the French to compensate for the heavy 
taxes levied on the people. A propaganda 


struggle for Indo-Chinese favor between 


the Japs and the Vichyites who until - 


recently were allowed to stay in control 
did the French “position in general no 
good. It- loosed much anti-French prop- 
aganda among the natives and it made 
the natives realize anew their own po- 
tentialities. 

Such is a brief inventory of France’s 
Empire at present. The policy of France 
abroad has been two-fold: first, to con- 
centrate on the education of an elite na- 
tive group and ignore the masses; sec- 
ond, to compel the colonies to adopt 
French customs, institutions, and lan- 
guage. Before the war, there was a def- 
inite trend away from this policy. The 
question is whether the trend went far 
enough so that the natives of the rest- 
less areas revised for the better their 
opinion of their Gallic rulers. 


Occupation Has Two Edges 
About 400,000 American troops have 
been assigned the job of occupying and 
controlling a part of defeated, dangerous 
Germany. Their job, tougher than that 
their fathers tackled in 1919, will take 
longer, probably years. The people they 
must rule are not the Germans of 1919, 
with a brittle faith in the Kaiser; the 
Germans of 1945 had some and still have 
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a faith in political and economic im- 
morality which has been too long 
nourished to be brittle. The occupation 
troops who are in charge of them must 
take a harsher attitude toward Ger- 
mans than their fathers did. The oc- 
cupation soldier myst be mentally, 
physically and morally alert at all 
times. The occupiers must be occupied, 
too, by activities to insure alertness. 
First .indications that the Army is 
worried about the job of occupying its 
occupation troops came last week from 
Paris, where unnamed Army psychol- 
ogists said: “The time has come when 
the chiefs of the Army must know that 
We can no longer continue operations 
without facing the problems squarely.” 
Some Medical Corpsmen warned that 
unless a realistic attitude is taken to- 


ward the rigid non-fraternizatian policy, 
the VD rate will double within six 
months. Yanks in Germany, tempted by 
buxom girls clad in revealing dresses be- 
cause they are well aware that there are 
five girls for every two men, are avoid- 
ing the usual prophylaxis and checkups. 
Either may mean a 65-dollar fine for 
fraternization. An increase in alcoholism 
and crime was also predicted. One psy- 
chologist declared that under the pres- 
ent situation, any soldier in the Army of 
Occupation must leave the non-frater- 
nizing area every six weeks to maintain 
his efficiency and morale. 

There have been various reports as to 
how the Army proposes to face the oc- 
cupation problem squarely. Recreational 
and educational schedules are in readi- 
ness. Leaves in other European countries 
are being planned. Leave time up to 30 
days a year is said possible, although this 
would be eaten up in short order if the 
suggestion of the psychologist above were 
sound. It is rumored that the Army is 
considering establishing reservations for 
American wives of occupation troops in 
German cities, although officially it has 
been stated that very few such wives 
will be allowed to join their husbands 
overseas. 

The Army is mincing words in telling 
the GIs how to act in Germany. “There 
must be no fraternization. This is ab- 
solute,” says a booklet just issued the 
troops. Later, however, the booklet 
notes: “This warning against fraterniza- 
tion does not mean that you are to act 
like a sourpuss or a military automaton. 
Your aspect should not be harsh or for- 
bidding.” 

Only men well balanced mentally and 
morally could maintain such an exquisite 
balance with the German people. The 
balance is made even more exquisite by 
the fact that the Germans they rule are 
not a representative example of the or- 
dinary human community. It is a land of 
women without husbands, children with- 
out fathers and old men without sons. 
It is a land where, when its army is 
finally demobilized, there will be 36,000,- 
000 females as against only 24,000,000 
males. The Army psychologists who spoke 
up in Paris last week knew all this and 
were disclaiming responsibility for what 
might happen if the problem were not 
soon faced more squarely than it has as 
yet been faced. 


AT HOME 


End Of An Association 


When war came to the United States, 
the Communist Party, headed by Earl 
Browder, dissolved and became the Com- 
munist Political Association. The war is 
not yet over, but last week Earl Browder 
served gentle notice that he does not in- 
tend to wait until Japan is licked to re- 
turn to the original revolutionary position 
of the Communist Party, and that the 
Association may soon be a thing of the 
past. 

Nothing outright was said in Mr. Brow- 
der’s remarks, which was in the form 
of a foreward to an article by Jacques 
Duclos, French Communist leader, in the 
Daily Worker, official Communist mouth- 
piece. Duclos’ article assailed Browder 
for liquidating the Communist Party in 
America and for deviating from original 
Marxist doctrines. In a conciliatory tone, 
Browder agreed to make a “most careful 
inventory” of his Association’s position. 
Said Browder: “It has been clear at all 
times that the end of the war in Eu- 
rope would require a fundamental review 
of all problems by American Marxists... 
We must make the most careful inven- 
tory, balance our political books and 
know clearly how we stand as we enter 
a new period of sharpening struggles, 
crises and profound changes.” 


Thorns For The Veteran 


It is paradoxically true that ti.> person 
least interested in the currvat criticisms 
of the Veterans Administration and the 
GI Bill of Rights is the A:nerican soldier 
overseas. He is taking it for granted that 
the government has an efficient organ- 
ization ready to help him back into civil- 
ian life and a clear-cut piece of legisla- 
tion to get him going again. Tt has be-n 
up to the veterans who went home and 
found out otherwise to bring the current 
campaign for an improved veterans’ set- 
up to a head. 

For two weeks, the House of Represen- 
tatives has had a committee talking to 
people who have criticized the Veterans’ 
Administration one way or another. 
Chairman of the committee is Rep. John 
Rankin (D., Miss.), who managed to be 
accused of an attempt to whitewash the 
VA by carelessly accusing o. contempt a 
newsman who refused to divulge the 
sources of his information. One specific 
recommendation has been ma : so far 
by Rankin — that medical personnel be 
drafted to serve in veterans’ hospitals 


where additional personnel will soon be 
needed. Rep. Edith Rogers (R., Mass.), 
has recommended something much more 
drastic to President Truman — that a 
cabinét office be created strictly for vet- 
erans’ affairs. Mrs. Rogers and many 
other members of Congress have become 
convinced that the VA is dangerously in- 
adequate to deal with all its jobs and, in 
the bargain, is fouled up in bureaucracy. 
The term “national scandal” has been 


There'll be some changes made. By the 
week’s end, Chairman Rankin’s one 
recommendation seemed definitely not 
to have satisfied President Truman. The 
Chief Executive asked the legislators to 
take a good look at the GI Bill of Rights 
and see if it didn’t need fixing up. 


Stealing The UNCIO Show 


As in many a motion picture, some of 
the outstanding performers at the San 
Francisco Conference are unknown “bit” 
players who were scarcely mentioned in 
any of the pre-convention ballyhoo, but 
who all but stole the show from the pub- 
licized stars. 

First pre-convention “unknown” to 
soar to stardom as a result of his con- 
ference performance is an American, Al- 
ger Hiss. As secretary general of the con- 
ference, Hiss had the ticklish role of stage 
managing the most important constitu- 
tional convention in the world. Critics 
gave him universal praise for the smooth- 
going way in which he kept the sessions 
clicking. As a dress rehearsal for the 
big show at San Francisco, Hiss served 
in a similar capacity as executive secre- 
tary of the Dumbarton Oaks conversa- 
tions. An exhaustingly brisk and silent 
young man off the conference stage, he 
amazes his newly-made friends by ex- 
hibiting all the animation of an old ster- 
eoptican slide during the actual sessions 
—sometimes even dozing during the 
meetings. 

Gary Cooperish, 4l-year-old Hiss is a 
Baltimoran. He took his bachelor’s de- 
gree at Johns Hopkins and his law degree 
at Harvard. His first government job was 
as secretary to Justice Hol-nes in 1929. 
Twice since then he has dipped back into 
private practice, once in Boston and once 
in New York, but always he has drifted 
back into government service. Hiss con- 
siders the job he is doing at San Fran- 
cisco as part of his war effort. When he 
checks out of the Fairmont Hotel, the 
management may install a bronze plaque 
over Room 526 reading: “Alger Hiss slept 
here!” 

The other conference personalit) to es- 
tablish himself as a front-rank star is 
one of the individual surprises of the 
San Francisco meeting — Commissar 
Dimitri Z. Manuilski, the chairman of 
the Soviet Ukrainian delegation. C’? mid- 
dle height, with a shock of iron-gray 
pompadoured hair, vigorous eyebrows 
and a waterfall of a moustache, Manuil- 
ski is more fun to listen to than any 
other delegate at the conference. He jests. 
He quips. He apologizes. He caresses with 
his voice and runs fine French phrases 
over his tongue with classic un:tion. And 
through it all his eyes twinkle and his 
expressive hands dart t!.rough the air. 
His mastery of French is supplemented 
by an excellent knowledge of English. He 
is internationally “clubbable” and agree- 
able but extremely forthright and adam- 
ant in the presentation of his own coun- 
try’s position. 

The amazing Mr. Manuilski—who tells 
all, and with gestures — first stepped into 
the limelight when he succeeded Vyach- 
eslav Molotov, earlier conferenc show 
stealer, as head of the Comraunist Inter- 
national. Today he is one of the very 
few old Bolsheviks who is still doing busi- 
ness in the Soviet Union. 

As a result of his performance at San 
Francisco, it is very obvious that if Mr. 
Manuilski doesn’t get into trouble at 
home, he’ll be one of the big men in the 
international organization for years to 
come. 


Miss Perkins’ Compliments 


The only woman ever to hold a cab- 
inet post in the United States had a 
bouquet to hand out last week as she 
prepared to hand over her job to a man. 
Miss Frances Perkins, about to quit as 
Secretary of Labor after 12 years, al- 
lowed that American men are in a class 
by themselves. Miss Perkins twirled her 
glasses and remarked seriously, “I was 
never treated with anything but the 
greatest consideration in the Cabinet. 
American men do know how to accept 
and treat a woman as an equal in de- 
bate and at the same time to help her 
on with her hat and gloves.” The 63- 
year-old former social worker whose in- 
terest in working conditions for women 
and children led her into the rough-and- 
tumble of New York State and national 
politics said she hopes to “carry that 
thread on” through the remainder of 
her life. 
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Just Something For The Folks 


Souvenir-Happy GIs Bring Only 
Sorrow To Package Inspectors 


By Pfc. EMORY WARD 
Staff Writer 
ITALY 


AKE EVERY item you've ever seen in 

a Sears-Roebuck or Montgomery 
Ward catalog. Add whatever else you 
can find in any of the leading depart- 
ment stores. Then throw in any addi- 
tional gadgets you’ve ever noticed in 
the five-and-dime or the corner drug- 
store, and there you’ll have it—a rough 
idea of what souvenir-hungry GIs in 
Italy are sending back to the folks at 
home. 

Now that the European war is over 
and GIs have more time for souvenir- 
hunting, the base censors and package 
inspectors are reaching for the aspirin 
tablets as the ever-increasing piles of 
packages are dumped in their laps— 
packages that may contain anything 
from a German jeep and picture post- 
cards to a tanned goat’s skin and a 
replica of the Leaning Tower of Pisa 
hand-carved in cheese. 


ROM BITTER experience that dates 

back to the first days in'North Africa, 
the inspectors realize that anything in 
the world is fair prey for the GI sou- 
venir collector. They remember the of- 
ficer in Sicily who sent home one of 
those brightly-painted Sicilian ox-carts, 
piece by. piece and the sergeant who 
tried to send home 41 pairs of GI long- 
johns—all of them dirty! 

They remember the 25 different pack- 
ages that held all the parts of a German 
motorcycle. And they recall the enter- 
prising GI who dismantled a German 
jeep and sent it home piece by piece 
- . - complete except for the body and 
chassis. 

And as they reach for another aspirin 
tablet, the censors and package in- 
spectors recall the truckloads of enemy 
rifles and the thousands upon thou- 
sands of compasses, helmets, and bay- 
onets, and the great mess of “junk 
jewelry” that passes through their 


hands each day. 

According to the inspectors, the 
American GI is the most lavish 
souvenir collector in the world. With 


polished professional style and with no 
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inhibitions whatsoever, he gathers his 
souvenirs on the premise that “anything 
goes.” 

However, the Post Office and War 
Departments just don’t work on the 
same premise. There are limitations 
imposed by postal laws and by military 
necessity that the GI must follow. Most 
of these restrictions are outlined in 
War Department Circular No. 60, which 
is the Army’s bible on war trophies. But 
there are other regulations, too, that 
you’ve got to remember if you want 


_your battlefield souvenirs to get home 


safe and sound. 

First of all you’ll have to forget about 
sending home any Italian military 
equipment. The War Department de- 
fines a war trophy as a bit of enemy 
material picked up on the battlefield 
during or immediately after a battle. 
And the Italians are co-belligerents. 

If you’re worried about German rifles 
and pistols, the circular advises that 
firearms that can be concealed on the 
person can’t be mailed. You'll have to 
take them personally. And as for en- 
emy rifles, they can be sent home if 
they are accompanied by a certificate 
from your commanding officer. 

And don’t get the idea that you can 
stick an address sticker on an enemy 
pillbox or bulldozer and expect the 
Post Office Department to deliver it 
to your doorstep. There’s that size limi- 
tation on all packages. They can’t 
measure more than 100 inches in length 
and girth combined, and they can’t 
weigh over 70 pounds. 


F MOST of the package inspectors 

seem to have gray hairs, it’s because 
too many GIs fail to realize that it’s 
against the law to send explosives 
through the mail. One package inspec- 
tor—a veteran of live mines, booby 
traps, and other explosives—thinks that 
every package inspector should be 
equipped with flak suits. Miraculously, 


no examiner has been seriously injured 
yet, but there have been plenty of close 
shaves. 


There was the time an _ inspector 


opened a package containing a beauti- . 


ful 23-day clock—only-to discover that 
it really was a German time bomb. The 
inspector got it out of the building in 
23 seconds! 

And then there was the GI who sent 
his wife a live hand grenade with a note 
tied to the ring announcing: “Darling, 
do not remove this pin until I come 
home.” Wiping the nervous sweat from 
his brow, the inspector concluded that 
the GI not only was ignorant about 
Army postal regulations—he was ignor- 
ant about feminine psychology, too! 

Recently the men assigned to pack- 
age inspection got a few more gray hairs 
when they discovered a package con- 
taining a Luger pistol. The pistol was 
all ready for action—nicely cocked, its 
clip full, and the safety lock off. Several 
days later the pistol was followed by 
a frantic letter from the sender: “Don’t 
pull the trigger. That pistol I sent you 
was loaded!” If the inspector hadn’t 
caught the weapon, the letter would 
probably have reached the States just 
in time for the funeral. 

Capt. Richard W. Kern, the base cen- 
sor at Leghorn, remembers all too well 
the day when a package he was in- 
specting suddenly started to sizzle and 
gurgle. Hurriedly isolating the package 
on the inspecting stage, the captain 
retreated just as the top blew off with 
& mighty swoooosh ... and the entire 
room was sprayed with a sticky con- 
coction from a mass of fermenting dates 
and figs that some soldier was sending 
home to sweeten the homefolks. 


Sometimes, in an attempt to slip for- 
bidden goods through the mails, the 
GI turns to shrewd Yankee ingenuity. 
But the inspectors have an overly-large 
dose of Yankee ingenuity themselves 
and they’re wise to all the tricks. False 


bottoms, for instance, can be detected 
almost at once, and from long experi 
ence the inspectors have developed such 
an uncanny ability that they can al 
most smell the suspicious packages. I 
fact, they can usually tell exactly what's 
in a package just by the size, shape and 
weight. 

To prove this, Lt. Wilbur Kratz, 
package inspector at the 9th Base Sec 
tion, reached into a pile of package 
and pulled out a square shaped bo 
Opening it he discovered: two hand 
grenades (both of them very much 
alive); 47 pounds of live 30-caliber am 
munition; six boxes of matches; an 
one optical instrument (property of jthé 
U.S. Army). The GI who tried to send 
that package really hit the jack-po 
Every item in his collection was strictl 
verboten! 

Recently one of the base censors re 
ceived a package containing a copy 08 
The Esquire Bedside Companion. It wa 
an innocent looking volume, but whe 
the inspector opened the book he dis 
covered that the GI had carefully cué 
out a little pocket in the center of the 
pages to make a nest in which a Bred: 
pistol innocently rested. The pistol 
like all other explosive material—wé 
turned over to Ordnance. 














Because of their explosive nature 
matches too, are banned from th 
mails by government regulation. T 
prize match story of one inspector con 
cerns the time he found several boxe 
of matches in a package that had bee 
sent by a nurse. Since the nurse lived 
near the inspector’s billet, he decided 
to pay a personal call and advise he 
of the violation personall;. She lis 
tened to his complaint and then de 
clared: “I know you can’t send reguls 
matches through the mails, but if yo 
had only looked at the package you® 
have seen that these were differen 
these were safety matches!” 

To the Government, however, there 
no such thing as a “safety” match, ane 
postal officials point out that mucl 
valuable mail has been lost becaus 
GIs fail to obey this regulation. The} 
point to a case near Florence where ¢ 
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Kentucky 


Derby 


Time! 


Looking Over The Field In 
Renewal Of Racing Classic 


By Sgt. ED NIXON 
Staff Writer 


ENTUCKY Derby, mint julep and 

Colonel Bradley are practically 
synonymous. Since Aristides nosed out 
Volcano in the first Run for the Roses 
back in 1875 for a purse of 2,850 dol- 
lars, mint juleps have always been an 
important part of that annual hysteria 
that blows through Louisville, and 
within the memory of most of us, the 
Bradley Entry has been more than 
just a phrase. 

By way of illustration, it has been 
said that Col. E. R. Bradley of Kentucky 
could enter a pair of plow horses in 
the Derby and the Hardboots would 
knock them down to a short price in 
the betting. Lending logic to the public’s 
belief in the Bradley Entry is the fact 
that the good colonel has sent four 
winners to the post—Behave Yourself in 
1921, Bubbling Over in 1926, Burgoo 
King in 1932 and Brokers Tip in 1933. 

That last Bradley victory, by the way, 
is not one of the brightest pages in 
Derby history. That was the race in 
which Don Meade, on Brokers Tip, and 
Herb Fischer, aboard Head Play, staged 
a rousing, if unorthodox duel down the 
stretch. 


ROKERS TIP had never won a race 

prior to the Derby and probably 
was one of the weakest runners Col. 
Bradley had ever sent to the post in 
what people love to call the Bluegrass 
Classic. In fact, the only other note- 
worthy achievement of Brokers Tip was 
the siring of Market Wise, one - time 
king of the handicap horsés. 

Head Play had all the class and was 
supposed to take the 1933 running with- 
out too much trouble, but what Brokers 
Tip lacked in speed and stamiga was 
more than made up for by the inge- 
nuity of Meade. Meade had Brokers Tip 
out in front as the field turned into 
the stretch, but the Bradley horse was 
beginning to falter a bit and Fischer 
was moving up fast on Head Play. About 
half-way down the stretch, Head Play 
caught Brokers Tip and began to pull 
ahead. To those along the rail it looked 
like Head Play was in, but Mr. Meade, 
seized by inspiration, reached out and 
latched onto Head Play’s saddle. Out- 
raged by this unseemly gesture, Fischer 
forgot about his riding chores long 
enough to belt Meade a couple of times 


with his bat. This was enough to cause 
Head Play to break his stride and Brok- 
ers Tip ran back in front and finished 
a head to the good. 


F A JOCKEY resorted to such tactics 

in an overnight claiming race, his 
mount would be disqualified and he 
probably would be set down for 30 
days. But, the Derby being what it is, 
and the Bradley Entry being what it 
is, the stewards developed temporary 
astigmatisms while Meade and Fischer 
staged their rodeo. 

Now, with the Derby a week away. 
the Hardboots are once again shouting 
from the rooftops about the Bradley 
Entry. This year the colonel is looking 
for his fifth victory with Burning 
Dream and Bail Bond. Of the two, 
Burning Dream is said to be the better 
horse and some observers give him a 
good chance to come through. 


VE TO travel restrictions and othe: 
war conditions, this year’s Derby 
probably won’t approach the color and 
confusion of other years, but the na- 
tion-wide interest will still be there. 
People who don’t know a fetlock from 
a parlay suddenly develop a gigantic 
interest in horse racing at Derby time. 
In happier times the racing crowd 
would begin to pour into Louisville dur- 
ing Derby Week and by Friday night 
room and board was harder to find 
than taxicabs on a rainy day. Prices 
soared all out of proportion and the 
visiting firemen cheerfully submitted 
to the gouging. 

Visiting dignitaries, horsemen and 
writers enjoyed the hospitality of Col. 
Matt Winn, the man who heips most 
to make the Derby America’s top racing 
event. Col. Matt Winn has seen every 
running of the Derby and is credited 
with being Kentucky’s foremost mint 
julep mixer. When other Kentuckians 
praise a man for his juleps it really 
means something. Folks from the Blue- 
grass are as jealous of their juleps a 
they are of their horses. ° 

From a comparatively modest start 
back in 1875, the Kentucky Derby 
has grown to be the richest three-year- 
old stake in America. Last year’s re- 
newal, won by Pensive, was worth an 
all time high of 64,675 dollars. Next 
Saturday’s gallop should surpass that 
figure if enough horses go to the post. 

Prior to 1896 the Derby was run over 
the mile and a half distance and Spo- 








Alexis, from the Christiana Stables, is one of the betting favorites. 


kane, the 1889 winner, held the record 
of 2:34.5. After the route was reduced 
to a mile and a quarter some fast 
times were recorded, best of which was 
Whirlaway’s 2:01.4, which shaded 
Twenty Grand’s previous record of 
2:01.8. 

Although it is bedecked with more 
tradition and commands more space in 
the American press than any other 
racing event, the Derby is not the na- 
tion’s oldest racing classic. The Bel- 
mont Stakes had its first running eight 
years earlier in 1867, and many turf 
observers consider it a sterner test of 
thoroughbred class than the Derby. The 
Belmont is contested over the mile and 
a half distance and constitutes the third 
leg on racing’s famed Triple Crown. 


RDINARILY staged the first Sat- 

urday in May, the Derby is the 
first of the great races for 3-year-olds. 
Next comes the Preakness at Pimlico 
and then the Belmont. Only six horses 
have managed to cop all three of the 
rich stakes—Sir Barton in 1919, Gal- 
lant Fox in 1930, Omaha, Gallant Fox’s 
son, in 1935, War Admiral in 1937, 
Whirlaway in 1941 and Count Fleet in 
1943. 


In this year’s field there doesn’t seem 
to be a standout horse such as Count 


Fleet. Pavot, owned by Walter M. Jef- 
fords, was the outstanding 2-year-old 
last season and had been figured a 
cinch to sweep the big stakes this sea- 
son, but Jeffords pulled him out of the 
Derby and announced that the brown 
son of Case Ace would be saved for the 
Belmont and other fixtures later in 
the season. Pavot was undefeated in 
eight starts as a juvenile and earned 
a total of 179,040 dollars. 


JO LESS than a half dozen hope- 
fuls are rated likely to be wearing 
the big blanket of red roses come Sate 
urday night. Alexis, from the Christiana 
Stables, is given a slight edge over 
Bradley’s Burning Dream, Calumet 
Farm's Pot O’ Luck, Col. C. V. (Sonny) 
Whitney’s Jeep and Main Chance 
Farm’s War Jeep. 

Lesser lights, any one of which might 
run away with the whole thing (Done- 
rail did it in 1913 at better than 90 to 
1), are Air Sailor, Ox Blood, Sea Swallow, 
Dockstader, Rick’s Raft, Foreign Agent, 
Best Effort and Adonis. It is quite pos- 
sible, however, that a good many of 
these will be withdrawn before post 
time. 


The frost will be on the julep glasses come Saturday when the entries line up at the post for the annual running of the Kentucky Derby. 


we 
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Pioneers named places after thei 






r idea of Indian names. Above — Pocahontas pleads for life of John Smith. 
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Origins Of Place-Names In America 


NAMES ON THE LAND—By George R. Stewart; Random House, New York; 3.00. 


George R. Stewart is a very unusual writer. 


In Storm he took the weather 


as a protagonist and produced a novel which was altogether unique in the field 
of American writing. He has now taken what might seem a very simple subject 
and written a fascinating book which every student of American history must 
read. What he has done is to write some 390 exciting pages on the topic of how 
American rivers, mountains, hills, towns, districts, cities, states and counties came 


by their names. 


An incredible amount of research has gone into Names on the Land. Some 
students of this subject, perhaps H. L. Mencken, will probably find much in this 


book to quarrel with. But Stewart's 
erudition is uncontestable and the 
book achieves the rare combination of 
being both scholarly and lively. 

Let’s take some of the stories. There 
was the story of William Penn, the 
Quaker, who stood before King Charles’ 
secretary and proposed that the lands 
to which he had been assigned in the 
New World in payment of an old debt 
of 16,000 pounds be called New Wales. 
The secretary took the name in to the 
King, whereupon his Majesty perpe- 
trated a practical joke. When the 
charter came back the name was Penn- 
sylvania. Modest Mr. Penn was shocked. 
The last thing in the world he wanted 
was to have his own name on a piece 
of land. 

He was anything but vain. He pro- 
tested the matter to the King in per- 
son. The King, always polite, gave Mr. 
Penn an out. He said that Pennsylvania 
was so named in honor of Penn’s fa- 
ther, the great Admiral. Penn even 
tried to offer the secretary 20 guineas 
to ‘ter the name in copying it. But 
the secretary remained virtuous in a 
Court where virtue was not particularly 
evident and the name of Pennsylvania 
stuck for all time. 

American names came from Kings, 
Emperors, from the Spanish conquista- 
dores, from French explorers, from the 
early Dutch settlers and, above all, 
from the Indians. Where you find a 
lot of names of Biblical places you can 
be pretty sure that they were named 
by devout pioncers. There was a period 
when classical names were the vogue. 
Augusta was named from the Queen 
of George II, but the name also came 
from old Rome. Alexandria, Virginia, 
was actually named for some local plan- 
tation owner, but the other Alexandrias 
in America were named from the 
Greek. 

Seneca Lake is generally supposed to 
have been named after the Roman phil- 
osopher and dramatist; actually the 
name came down from the Mohegans. 
They called it something which the 
Dutch wrote down as Sinneken. The 
English spelled it in many ways, but 
apparently later on some classically 
schooled Englishman deduced Seneca 
from it. In other words, here was a 
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name that got that way by transfer- 
ence, translation and by false etymol- 
ogy. 

There was an Ohio village called 
Athens because a college was to be 
built there. Athens in Georgia is named 
for the same reason. A number of Cor- 
inths sprang up. Spartanburg became 
the name of a county in South Caro- 
lina, honoring not only ancient Sparta 
but the Sparta Regiment. There is a 
Styx River in Alabama. 

After the Revolution, Americans 
felt that they could no longer call the 
counties and towns after kings, queens 
and titled persons. There was a good 
deal of renaming and there was a gen- 
eral veering away from naming places 
after the English. Before the Revolu- 
tion, the suffix of -borough had been 
commonly used. Afterwards, -burgh be- 
came more widespread and was even 
to pass into common speech with the 
phrase, “What burg do you come 
from?” 

The amazing suffix of -ville was en- 
tirely post-Revolutionary. There was 
Charlottesville in Virginia, Granville 
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in Massachusetts, Abbeville in South 
Carolina, Fredericksville in Virginia, 
Louisville in Kentucky. In fact, -ville, 
although a testimony to the popularity 
of French in America, was American- 
ized so quickly that very few people 
ever thought of it being anything else. 

The Pennsylvania Dutch became un- 
usually fond of -ville and concocted 
such contradictory names as Trum- 
bauersville, Kleinville, and Schwenk- 
ville. Although at first -ville was at- 
tached to peoples’ names, very soon it 
was all right to name places Beavers- 
ville, Elkville, Lockville, Springville or 
Pleasantville. 

Americans rarely named places after 
their heroes. Out of the Revolution 
came only four large cities named from 
heroes who had fought in that war. 
There was Washington, there was 
Knox (Knoxville, Ky.), there was “Mad 
Anthony” Wayne (Wayne, Ind.), and 
Francis Nash (Nashville, Tenn.). Cleve- 


land was named after Moses Cleveland, ° 


a lawyer, and not after the President. 
In fact, Lawyer Cleveland, after buy- 
ing some holdings on Lake Erie, quickly 
retired to Connecticut and never saw 
his namesake. Dayton, Ohio, was 
named after Jonathan Dayton, young- 
est member of the Constitutional Con- 
vention who was later to be indicted for 
high treason. Dayton did not change 
its name, though. 

The expedition of Lewis and Clark 
to survey the greatest land purchase 
ever made, resulted in many rattan 
well as many terms being intrdduced 
into the American language. Some of 
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these names, strangely enough, did 
stick. Yellowstone came from R not 
Jaune, the French term for an Ind e 
translation. Some names like Ploy 
River recorded the only death o, °°! 
expedition, while Gibson’s Cree, 
named after a man who shot a we 
bear on the stream. But Lewis Riy 
for instance, became the Showshort 
River, Martha River the Big Mudde 
Philosophy River another Willow 
Creek, Wisdom Creek became the Bia 
Hole River and Philanthropy Riv? 
became, after many vicissitudes the 
Ruby River. F 

While Indians had descriptive nameg 
for our places, they were rarely con. 
sistent and they never were the same 
in two different tribal languages It 
was the white man who finally named 
the places after his conception of Ip. 
dian names. Usually, the Indians left 
mountains unnamed. They were huge 
and vague and generally of no use tg 
them. The tribes would name the 
rivers, but they might give one name 
to one section of the river and another 
to another section. 

Meanings were changed in those early 
days. A desert used to méan simply g 
place where nobody lived. Later, men 
came to associate the twin facts that 
where there was no water there werg 
also no inhabitants. The French may. 
vaises terres was translated into con. 
cise English as badlands. Butte was in. 
troduced from the French as meaning 
a sharp hill rising from a plain. Coulee 
became American for a stream bed. 
From the pic of the French trappers 
came our peak. Other words that came 
from the early explorers were notch, 
gap and pass. From the Spaniards came 
mesa for high land, and canyon wag 
taken over directly from the Spanish 
canon. 

Early naming was haphazard and 
sometimes whimsical. Generally speak. 
ing, the people themselves made the 
final decisions on names. Many places 
with rich associations actually have no 
legal existence, as, for instance, Hell's 
Kitchen, Gas House District, The Loop, 
The Panhandle, The Cherokee Strip or 


, the Dust Bowl. The histories of places 


like Frog Hollow, Jug Town, Butcher 
Town, Seldom Seen, Possum Glory, 
Chicken Bristle and Hog Eye are ob- 
scure. : 

Some names come from the inherent 
meaning of places, such as Sweetwater, 
Marktree, Lone Pine, Gunsight Hills. 
There are names like Cape Fear, Cape 
Flattery, Cape Disappointment, Cape 
Foulweather #nd others like Broken 
Sword, Broken Straw and Broken Bow. 
Above all, there are the names which 
apparently have stories of life and 
death behind them, like Roaring Run, 
Deadman Creek and Massacre Hill. 
George Stewart has in this book done 
an extraordinary job of explaining the 
origins of these names. —R.N, 


BOOK NOTES 


WHAT IS EVER so curious about this 
war is that so few books about it have 
been written by the men who have done 
the fighting. The answer is, of course, 
that they haven’t had time yet to sit 
down and “recollect in tranquillity.” 
Meanwhile, war correspondents and 
people making tours do the writing for 
them. Even USO troupers do. The lat- 
est is an account of Katharine Cornell’s 
junket overseas with The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street. Margalo Gilmore and 
Patricia Collinge, of the east, are writ- 
ing the book for Harcourt Brace 


* . * 


THE SECOND VOLUME of George 
Santayana’s autobiography, The Mid- 
dle Span, is now on the bookstands. It 
irritated some reviewers that the cos- 
mopolite philosopher now living his 
last years in Rome should be so wisely 
blase about life in general. Other re- 
viewers looked on the book as a kind of 
distilled wine to be enjoyed in quantity 
—by people who love loneliness and in 
sips by anybody appreciating the skill- 
ful expressior of a keen mind. Sat- 
tayana is now working on his first poli- 
tical book. He long ago finished the 
third and last volume of his life story 
and it should be published late this 
year or early next year. 


* * ¥ 


AMERICA IS JUST getting acquainted 
with last year’s Danish Nobel Prize 
winner for fiction, Johannes V. Jenset, 
through the recent translation of his 
The Long Journey. Jensen has written 
at least 60 books and is regarded bY 
Danes as thei: most representative 
writer, in spite of the fact that ae has 
been travelling over the world most of 
his life. His works have a strange qual- 
ity of mysticism. Jensen says his writ- 
ing is “an attempt to focus the esserce 
of life in a dream.” 
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tudes, the Modern Screen magazine will come 
eight languages after the war... | 

sive nameg Moris Karloff will play an insane asy- 

arely con. Mem superintendent next... Peter 

the sa: wre, another scarifier, shortly pub- 

Guages. It nes his first book of poetry, Sweet 

lly nameq Bitter ... A “dreamt couple” has 

ion of In. pod panting. It’s Van Johnson and 

dians left Leslie, dating . . . 85-pointers are 

were hu .mes Stewart, Van Heflin, Gene Autry, 

no use tg jvyn Douglas and Tyrone Power... 

name the is Sobol, a columnist and civilian, 

one name Mas bored by Two Down And One To Go. 

id another d he: “It’s the dullest, longest, most 


petitious, yawn-inspiring short I’ve 
hose early r dozed through.” Funny, we found 


| Simply a fairly interesting. Perhaps the fact 
ater, men Mampat we wear khaki and Sobol wears a 
facts that Hamp tweed had something tc do with 
here were _.. A GI wrote to one columnist to 
nch may. Bing Crosby to stop singing Let’s 
into con. Magfake the Long Way Home. The GI, sta- 
te was in- Maoned in the ETO, said it sounded like 
4 meaning plug for CBI. 
in. Coulee A 
eam bed. Mafirst Served . 
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Che Loop, Mmore glamorous ones have discovered 
> Strip or Miihat if they make the maid stay home 
of places ni shop themselves, they stand a bet- 
Butcher t chance of ogling a piece of meat 
n Glory, Him a misty-eyed butcher. It’s strictly 
- are ob- wartime venture, this off-the-set 
: llery. Come peace-for-all, the cooks 
inherent ill be back, and by the time this writer 
eetwater, ets home, he'll likely draw nothing 
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"San Francisco believes in levity and also 

has a yen for brevity,” sings Miss Ming Toy 

as she glides off the floor and disappears 

into the folds of a curtain. Miss Toy is the 

Chinese dances who has taken the West 
Coast for a loop. 


see each other ... People come to night 
clubs just to congregate—to see and 
be seen. Some come in the hope of 
getting a notice from the columnists 
on their forthcoming show, book or 
maybe divorce. Others want to impress 
their guests.” Surely some of the pa- 
trons must come because the shows are 
spicy. 


Band Stands 


Marine Tech Sgt. Dick Jurgens is tak- 
ing his service band and ex-Marine 
stage troupe on a 15,000-mile tour of 
Pacific bases shortly .. . Capt. Larry 
Clinton, Air Force instructor, shoved 
off for overseas combat assignment last 
week, but made postwar band plans 
before so doing ... Harry James backed 
down on bonus demands and will open 
at New York’s Astor June 11, at which 
time a few of you may be there to hear 
his horn, who knows? ... When VE-Day 
came, Chicago juke box disc suppliers 
were swamped with 500 asks for When 
The Lights Go On Again. Only 128 were 
around, so most of the boxes had to 
settle for When Johnny Comes March- 
ing Home .. .T. Dorsey is temporarily 
unstringing his band, probably because 
of transportation costs. Dropping the 
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nine-man string section leaves 20 in the 
band . .. Ella Mae Morse of Cow Cow 
Boogie note any day>»marries Frank 
Martinelli, son of a San Francisco cafe 
owner ... Chief Petty Officer Clyde 
McCoy is out. of the Navy after three 
years’ service as a morale officer. He’ll 
start a completely new band, because 
some of his originals are still in the 
service ... “Washie” Bratcher, Wash- 
ington, D. C., bandleader, was jailed for 
four years and handed a 1,000-dollar 
fine for dodging the draft by using ben- 
zedrine to fake an abnormal physical 
condition. 


Fit The Crime 


Joe Laurie, Jr., vet vaudevillian and 
Variety critic, has novel ideas on what 
to do with enemy PWs. A few of them: 
make ’em listen to a radio show com- 
posed of only singing commercials; 
revive vaudeville and make them watch 
a juggler who keeps dropping his In- 
dian clubs; make ’em listen to an act 
with jokes only about Brooklyn; put 
‘em on a bill for a season with a swell- 
looking gal who carries her mother 
with her; make them stop in hotels 
that have house detectives; have them 
receive wires from their agent—collect 
—at least 100 times a day; make them 
watch a newsreel with only bathing 
beauties and football games; in a 
movie, make them sit behind Primo 
Carnera, sitting on his overcoat; every 
day have them on the verge of meeting 
a sponsor. 


Paging Mr. O'Malley . . . 


The scattered genii who now and then 
come up with the perfect casting for 
this or that production have been at 
work on America’s most debated cartoon 
strip, Barnaby, by Crockett Johnson. 
B’way is going to see Barnaby on the 
stage, beginning sometime in October, 
and pantomimist Jimmy Savo is going 
to play Mr. O'Malley. 

If you read the strip, you will have to 
confess the casting is perfect. Savo with 
Mr. O’Malley’s pink wings, wand and 
miniature cigar should cop the Drama 
Critics’ Award on opening night. That’s 
not all. The role of the lovable brat 
Barnaby will be played by Jackie Jen- 
kins, who stole the movie National Vel- 
vet right out from under the reins of 
Mickey Rooney and Elizabeth Taylor. 
One reason why Jimmy Savo was chosen 
for the role of Mr. O’Malley, incident- 
ally, is that the veteran B’way vaude- 
villian was the inspiration for the 
cartoon character in the first place. 

—Sgt. RAY REYNOLDS 





Rome: The Goal 


mortar shell landed, ending his story 
before it was begun. Others like him, 
who had planned to reach the Eternal 
City, never got there. 

In late May the notion spread again 
that maybe Highways 6 and 7 were ace 
tually the roads to Rome. While it ob- 
viously wasn’t a good idea to place too 
much stock in, it still seemed some rea- 
son for hoping. The idea never seemed 
better than at six o’clock on the morn- 
ing of a set date when an engineer of- 
ficer from the main 5th Army force 
stuck his head over a blown culvert at 
Borgo Grappa and saw the engineers 
of the beachhead on the other side. 





ITH THE beachhead out of bustle 

ness, the Rome drive was really une 
derway, and any road going that direc- 
tion was entitled to be called Via Roma. 
By June 3rd all outfits of the 5th and 
8th Army were moving in for the kill 
All along the line Germans were re- 
treating, and soldiers capturing hill po- 
sitions now said they could see the dome 
of St. Peter's. 

In fact, there were few that day who 
said they couldn’t see St. Peter's. That 
night the drive continued against weak- 
ening German rearguards and by morn- 
ing had carried all the way up to the 
sign marking the outskirts of Rome it- 
self. 

Alongside Highway 6 the Special Serv- 
ice Force had set up its CP and lean, 
mustached General Fredericks was busy 
directing his troops moving through 
fields only a couple of hundred yards 
away. Patrols went out and came back, 
and in the midst of fire from German 
mortars and self-propelled guns, a 
young Italian farm girl came to wel- 
come the bearded conquerors. She wel- 
comed them completely, setting up her 
CP just behind a ragged hemlock shrub, 


UNE 4TH was marked as the official 
day of Rome’s liberation. By even- 
ing the first troops entered the town and 
by the next morning some commanders 
who had managed to bring their units 
into the city with light casualties dis- 
covered they had lost most of them with 
the city’s capture. Roll calls were slight- 
ly confused for several days. 

By June 5th there was no doubt of the 
city’s capture, neither to Italians nor 
Americans, now entering by company 
and regiment. It was a great day in 
which even the Grand Hotel was open 
to the enlisted man, when waiters who 
would later serve only full colonels and 
up would approach a bearded Joe and 
say, “Buon giorno, signor, buon giorno.” 
It was a day when you could say “Dove 
Piazza Venezia” to a girl in a blue dress 
and she'd know exactly what you 
meant. : 
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LAST FRIDAY AES launched a new 
mobile station, now on its way to an 
Undisclosed base of operations north 
if the Austrian border. Capt. William 


George 
he Mid- 
nds. It 
the cos- 


ing his @#folkerts is in charge of the station 
o wisely @ivhich, together with the 5th Army unit, 
ther re- onstitute the only mobile radio op- 
kind of tations in the world. Four announcers 
juantity d engineers comprise the immediate 
and in aff, but this number will be aug- 
1e skill- Mimented. The men are T-Sgt. Moe Ehr- 

Satl- @ardt, M-Sgt. John Ehrhardt, Cpl. 


-st_poli- 
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ank Voss and Sgt. James Callas. 

A mobile station consists of three six- 
y-six trucks with van bodies and a 
Wailer-like power generator. One truck 
houses a 1,000-watt transmitter (big 
hough to service a city of a half- 
Hillion population), the other two 


uainted cks house the control and studio 
| Prize @itompartments. The control room in- 
Jensen, ludes two turntables for recordings, a 
of his Biitontro} board, a radio receiver and 
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anscription cabinets. All equipment is 













ded by Bion rubber mountings to absorb the 
ntative fear and tear of constant travel, and 
ae a May be easily removed. 

nost 1 The studio truck is walled with fiber 
ay vo ard (a substitute for sound-absorb- 
0 a ng Soltex) and consists of a broadcast- 





ng table and studio window. In opera- 
“on, the studio and contro! trucks line 
‘) side by side to enable the man ad- 
essing the mike to watch the en- 
eneer’s signals in the control room. 

It is estimated that a mobile unit can 
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move into an area and be ready to 
broadcast within 24 hours, though the 
speed of the operation often is de- 
pendent on certain natural conditions 
such as weather and terrain. 

- * + 


A READER OF THIS column in Fog- 
gia points out that the programs we 
suggest listeners “stay tuned for this 
week” are not heard down there until 
a week later. According to an AES head- 
quarters spokesman, this is the situa- 
tion on Armed Forces Radio Service 
program releases in this theater: 

A program shipped from AES in 
Hollywood or New York arrives here in 
three originals. One of these goes to 
the Rome station, the other two to the 
5th Army and Caserta stations, all of 
whom air the: programs during the 
same week. The following week the 
three originals are redistributed to the 
Foggia, PBS and British stations, with 
the 12th Air Force station in Florence 
receiving the program on the third 
week. 

However, since listeners of at least 
three of the AES stations stand to 
benefit from “stay tuned in this week” 
recommendations, it will be continued 
in its present form. 

- . > 


THIS WEEK STAY TUNED IN FOR: 
“The Wedding Of Dick Tracy,” an 
hour-long gagged-up operetta on Com- 
mand Performance. This is the show 
that received a two-page spread in Life 
Magazine a few issues ago, and is re- 
portedly the funniest radio event -in 
years. It features Bob Hope as Flattop, 
Frank Sinatra as Shakey, Frank Mor- 
gan as Vitamin Flintheart, Judy Gar- 
land as Snowflake, Cass Daley as Gravel 
Gertie, Jerry Colonna as the Chief of 
Police, the Andrews Sisters as the Som- 
mers Sisters. Jimmy Durante as The 
Mole—and stars Crosby as Dick Tracy 
and Dinah Shore as Tess Truehart . 
Heard At Home. a forum discussion on 
the subject: “Are Cartels A Menace To 





Leggy Lina Romay gives out on "Mail Call” 
in one of her frequent Armed Forces Radio 
programs. 


World Peace?” Participants will include 
Wendell Berge, Asst. Attorney General 
of the U. S., and Wilbur G. Katz, Dean 
of the Law School at the University of 
Chicago .. . The NBC Symphony, with 
Arturo Toscanini conducting the or- 
chestra in a performance of An Ameri- 
can In Paris by George Gershwin. 
- * s 


RUM AND COCA COLA was number 
one on the Mediterranean Hit Parade 
this week, its ninth consecutive week in 
that position. There were three new- 
comers, the most promising of which 





is a ballad, A Little On The Lonely Side, 
which opened in third place. The others 
are Magic Is The Moonlight (fifth 
place) and Twilight Time (seventh 
place). Here’s how they line up: 


(1) Rum And Coca Cola, (2) One 
Meat Ball, (3) A Little On The Lonely 
Side, (4) I'll Walk Alone, (5) Magic Is 
The Moonlight, (6) Pompton Turnpike, 
(7) Twilight Time. (8) Somewhere On 
Via Roma, (9) Don’t Fence Me In, (10) 
The Great Speckled Bird. 


* * * 


LAND LINES: D’Artega’s all-femme 
band was in rare form at the opening 
of the Summer Festival Friday night 
...A new powerful transmitter is be- 
ing installed in Montecatini to service 
the large number of troops training 
there. Entertainment will be piped to 
them by the 12th Air Force station via 
a direct telephone ‘tine ... Salute To 
The 5th Army, a network feature heard 
daily for several months from 12:45 to 
1 PM, has been replaced by Hometown 
News ... Sgt. Joe Parker’s handling of 
the Memorial Day services from Anzio 
on Wednesday was a first rate job of 
radio reporting ... Lt. Jonathan Schil- 
ler, CO at the 5th Army station, will 
conduct a series of opera and symph- 
onic revivals this summer at an open 
air auditorium in Verona... The Rome 
station received its third letter from 
Sweden this week, this one from Borge 
Lundgren of Stockholm. Says reception 
is fine up there and would like to hear 
Dance With A Dolly ... The Rome sta- 
tion, incidentally, would like to hear 
from its listeners on the baseball re- 
broadcasts from the States. Piace or 
dispiace? ... Dr. I. Q. (Jimmy McClain) 
recently asked a woman on his NBC 
program to name five countries begin- 
ning with the letter 1. The contestant 
could name only four—Iran., Iraq, In- 
dia and Italy—and then her time was 
up. “Your name, please?” Jimmy asked 
her. She said—‘“Mrs. Iceland.” 
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Suiting The Vet 
Civilian Style 


’ Stars and Stripes U. S. Bureau, 
NEW YORK 


HERE’S only one suit to a customer. 

And this, as a salesman at Bond’s 
Clothing Store jocularly explained to 
a veteran, is “because there’s a war on, 
you know.” The joke didn’t go over very 
well as far as the veteran with six over- 
seas bars and a Combat Infantry Badge 
was concerned. 

The truth about buying a new set of 
civilian clothes, however, does include 
the fact that few stores in New York 
will sell more than one suit at one time, 
even to a discharged veteran. While 
only shoes are on the —ation list these 
days—two pair to a customer a year— 
and other clothes are not, stocks in 
stores are limited, and retailers are set- 
ting their own ration to customers. 


OR THAT happy man—the dis- 

charged veteran — the problem of 
suying a suit is often a difficult matter 
One reason is that the choice he makes 
"5° fairly permanent. Another is the 
strange feeling of standing in front of 
2 mirror trying to get used to drape 
shape, up-to-date civilian models. 

One Bond customer, Sgt. Jack W. Pot- 
ter of E.ushing, L. I., piled up 12 dif- 
ferent suits on the table beside him be- 
fore making a selection. He claimed the 
new jacket felt loose—unlike his old 
tight-fitting blouse. ‘he discovery that 
civilian coats, compared to OD blouses, 
are baggy and take some time to get 
used to is not, however, too disturbing. 
Veterans don’t mind spending the time. 

One point on which New York cloth- 
ing salesmen agree, whether they work 
at low-priced stores like Bond’s or at 
an expensive establishment like Brooks 
Brothers, is that discharged soldiers in- 
variably select blue, grey or green suits 
«wn that their brothers in the Navy 
will wear anything but blue. 

Other tendencies noted by most of 
New York’s clothing salesmen are that 
former service men generally go for 


What The Boys With 
The Discharges Are 
Dishing Out For That 
’Civvy Street’ Stroll 


conservative clothes, turning down the 
gaudier tweeds and sport coats; that 
many of them prefer double-breasted 
suits; that many seem a little bewildered 
shopping for themselves for the first 
time in several years. Let out of the 
Army with a 100-dollar advance on 
their 300-dollar discharge pay, most of 
the veterans are also startled at how 
fast the money goes. 


-HE DOLLARS go fastest, of course, 

at the swankier shops. While Bond’s 
will let you walk out in their “executive 
gabardine” for 36.50 and Howard’s, a 
“one-price outfit” will only dent you 
26.75 for any suit in the house, Aber- 
crombie and Fitch and Brooks Brothers 
are quite a different story. At Abercrom- 
bie and Fitch, as salesman Maxwell 
Warlich of Flushing will tell you, you 
won’t get out for less than 68 dollars per 
suit with one pair of pants. And if you 
want the best in the house, there’s a 
sportsman’s gabardine hand-tailored- 
all-the-way-through for which you'll 
lay out 135 dollars. 

As Mr. Warlich says, it’s the needle- 
work that counts, and he adds that 
most of his customers are officers of 
ranks varying up to a full colonel. 

At Brooks Brothers it is much the 
same story. An elderly salesman here 
with thick glasses and the assurance 
of a gentleman’s gentleman points out 
that you can get a suit of unfinished 
worsted for 45 dollars. About 95 per- 
cent of their service customers come 
from officers’ ranks, the salesman said. 

But the suit is only the beginning, 
as every veteran shopping for civ- 
vies has discovered. If he favors Aber- 





crombie he may come through with 
the following order: 

Shoes for 13 dollars; socks at 1.25 a 
pair; undershirts and drawers “of mer- 
cerized lisle” at 3.50 a set; shirt, 3.50— 
and only one to a customer; tie between 


two dollars and six; hats, Borsalino va-: 


riety, at ten dollars; handkerchiefs 
from 75 cents up; belt for two dollars 
up to six dollars, and an item known 
in these parts as “garters” for one dol- 
lar. 

On the second floor at Bond’s, how- 
ever, the soldier’s allowance will be more 
gently assaulted with socks at 35 to 75 
cents; drawers and undershirts at 55 
cents each; a shirt at 2.95; shoes from 
five to ten dollars; hat for 3.75 and 


It’s a strange feeling, standing in front of the mirror. 
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necktie for one dollar. Suits are priced 
up to 40.75—this last described as an 
all-wool, executive type suit. 


T HOWARD'S store at 47th and 
Broadway, salesman Sidney Et- 
tinger points out that most of the vet- 
erans he sees are very careful about 
what they purchase and have consid- 
erable regard for their discharge al- 
lowance. The average veteran’s outfit 
includes a suit, a sport coat and a pair 
of slacks, either gabardine, flannel or 
tweeds. 7 
The average expression made by dis- 
charged vets on looking in the mirror 
and seeing themselves in civvies, says 
Mr. Ettinger, is “Bugod, this is it!” 
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With The Ostrams 


large English vocabulary. They con- 
verse in English almost all the time. 
Together they read The Stars and 
Stripes, Yank, Liberty, and other mag- 
azines and books and, like the great 
raajority of Americans, the comics. He 
explains to her the laundry machine 
and the automatic dish-washer in the 
ads. His gre test trouble has been con- 
vinci 3 her that a hot dog is a delicacy: 
She translates “hot dogs” into Italian 
and always wants to know why dogs are 
heated up. 

The America which Anna pictures in 
her mind is one of big cities and liberal- 
thinking ,2ople. It is a place of much 
freedom, she says, where the girls are 
more natural and not as shy as Italian 
girls. But she has no illusions about 
the United States. She doesn’t believe 
that streets are gold-lined and that no 
one worries. She knows that ahead of 
chem lies hard work. 





HE SOLDIER and his wife are al- 

ready makiu.g plans to return to 
the States. He has filed an application 
for a visa for her. This application has 
been sent to the Department of Justice 
which is now investigating his ability 
to maintain a wife once he gets her to 
the States. When and if the visa is 
granted, which may not happen for 
several months, he will then apply for 
transportation through regular Army 
channels for his wife. He has no hopes 
of obtaining passage for her for at least 
w~ix months, possibly longer. He realizes 
that the current redeployment move- 
ment may tax all transportation for a 
long time to come. He doesn’t want to 
zo to the States before she does. If 
given a choice, he says, ‘1e would turn 
down a chance to return to the States 
until he gets her off. 

They have discussed the possibility of 
his going to the Pacific. Arne doesn't 
know whether the 71 points he has ac- 
cumulated will keep him here or send 
him to the Pacific. But they are re- 
signed to whatever may happen. “If 
he has to go to the Pacifi¢, he’ll go,” 
Anna said bravely—crossing her fingers. 
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They read the magazines together. 


Because his own family lives in 
Sweden, Arne has made arrangements 
to send Anna to some friends in 
Baltimore. She will stay there until 
the day he gets back, then they plan to 
rent an apartment and begin house- 
keeping. 

Arne’s plans for the future include 
the operation of a delivery service or, 
perhaps, a restaurant in Baltimore. He 
has saved up enough money to launch 
his own. business and friends have 
promised him more if he needs it. 

And if the opportunity to ship to the 
United States comes tomorrow, they are 
ready. Their only possessions are the 
two paintings which they received as 
wedding gifts. With these paintings 
and the 300 dollars in cash, which they 
received as wedding gifts, plus the 
money that Arne has saved up in the 
States, they are confidently set to start 
out on their careers as American 
citizens, 
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Army mail truck caught fire. It was 
only a tiny blaze and the driver had it 
just about extinguished without dam- 
age. But suddenly one of the sparks 
hit a package that apparently con- 
tained matches or explosives, and the 
whole load went up in smoke. 


OST souvenirs bought in civil- 

ian stores and shops can generally 

be sent home without difficulty. But 

if you’re thinking of mailing battlefield 

trophies, you better check WD Circular 

60 first just to make sure that it’s OK 
to send the stuff. 

Then go to your commanding officer 


.and ask him to give you a certificate 


testify'ng that the war trophy you want 
to sena home has greater souvenir 
value than ordnance or military value, 
and tiat the item is not on the Army’s 
restricted list. Place this certificate 
right on top of the inside of the package 
where it can easily be seen by the in- 
spector. This certificate is like a pass- 
port. It is honored by all censors and 
will help your package. 

The certificate from your CO is also 
a “must” when you're sending home 
any clothing or equipment of your own. 
Normally, every piece of GI clothing and 
equipment sent through the mail is re- 
moved by the inspectors and turned 
over to the Quartermaster Depot for 
salvage. Sometimes, however, you want 
to send home some clothing that you 
bought yourself. If you send it without 
the certificate, the inspectors auto- 
matically assume it is government 
property and turn it over to the QM. 


N PACKING and wrapping souvenirs, 

most GIs seem to overestimate the 
holding power of a tiny scrap of paper 
and a bit of string. Remember, pack- 
ages have to be tough enough to get 
through a rough trip of 5,000 or more 
miles and they’ve got to be packed to 
take it. 

And if the stuff inside the package 
is fragile and easily broken, don’t be 
afraid to give it plenty of padding. Most 
of the alabaster that’s being sent back 
to the States these days is broken to 
bits before it even reaches the port 
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Post Office . . . Just because it isn't 
padded enough and wrapped properly. 
But you can’t just pad your package 
with any old thing that happens to be 
handy. U. S. quarantine regulations 
prohibit the use of straw, grass or hay 
in any package shipped into the States 
because of the danger of spreading dis- 
ease and infection. Sawdust is legally 
OK but it doesn’t hold up well in 
transit. It settles down too, easily and 
doesn’t give sufficient protection. Ex- 
celsior and shredded paper are your 
best bets. 


NE OTHER warning. No matter 

how much you read about the 
cigarette shortage on the homefront, 
don’t try to relieve the situation by 
shipping your PX rations home. Take 
a peek at your Army Exchange Service 
Ration Card and you'll discover this 
notice printed on the back: “All Ex- 
change Merchandise is sold for the per- 
sonal use and consumption of author- 
ized purchasers ...” The Army didn’t 
put that warning there just to fill up 
empty space. ‘ ' 

And just in case you have the idea 
that you can hide those Italian pistols 
or other illegal war trophies in your 
barracks bag and take them home 
personally, better forget about it right 
now. Before you get on the ship for 
that voyage home, you'll have to un- 
dergo a real baggage inspection by 4 
group of eagle-eyed inspectors. 

Even back in the States, the customs 
officers will give you and your baggage 
another look-see—this time with a new- 
fangled gadget called an “Inspecto- 
scope” that can sniff out a piece of 
metal in your barracks bag as easily a5 
a mine detector smells out a German 
mine. 

The censors and package inspectors 
at Leghorn, at Naples and Caserta all 
wish that they, too, could get theif 
hands on. one of these Inspectoscopes- 
But until they do, they'll just keeP 
reaching for the aspirin and digsiné 
into the latest batch of souvenirs . -- 
the biggest damn collection of souvenirs 
in all the world. 
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jendey, June 3, 1945 
5th Army’s Track 
Finals June 16-18 


Milan Stadium Selected As Site Of Meet, 
Winners In Theater Championships _ 








WITH THE 5TH ARMY, June 2—Dates for competitions to 
termine 5th Army champions in track, tennis, swimming, 
ftball and baseball have been announced by Lt. Col. Raymond 

j, Novotny, Special Service Officer, 5th Army. 
‘The track and field finals will be held June 16-18 in the 
vilan stadium. Tennis finals will be July 7-14, swimming July 
“1-22, softball August 2-11 and baseball August 15-28. Loca- 
sons of the latter finals will be 
,nnounced at a later date. 
Teams representing units larger 
nan battalions, sq rons, general 
nitals or similar units will not 
allowed to compete in army or 
finals, it being the licy of 
5th Army and USA to 
imulate competition of the small- 
«t or company-sized units. 
All events are open to both offi- 
vrs and enlisted men, Track and 
eld, swimming and tennis are 
to all Allied troops in the 5th 
army, but softball and baseball are 








 Adeident Left 
O'Dea Victim 
__ OF Blindness} 


BOSTON, June 2 (ANS)—The 
‘O'De and catcalls that greeted Paul 














gpen only to U. S. personnel. ODes 24y 
. -year-old Cleveland out- 
THEATER COMPETITION lfielder when he had to be led off 
Following the 5th Army finals, the field in the sixth inning of the 
theater-wide championships will be game with the Red Sox Thursday 
ped July 21 for track and field, turned to sympathy papeney when 
August 6-11 for tennis, August 20 fans learned that he went blind 
for swimming, September 1 for soft- temporarily. 
pall and September 15 for baseball. | O'Dea explained before the Tribe 
The 5th Army tennis tournament boarded a train for New York 
include men’s singles, men’s Thursday night that he lost the 
publes, women’s singles and sight of his right eye wher struck 
joubles and a mixed doubles tour- by a ball in the Indians’ training 
nament. Cor and divisions will camp at Fort Myers, Fla., in 1940. 
individual tournaments and will Occasionally his left eye becomes 
he allowed up to four singles entries sightless due to vitreous crystal 
hnd two doubles entries in each forming over the eyeball. 


yent. Entries must be submitted to | 


the Sth Army Special Service Of- tion to dissolve the crystal later |po, three-quarter mile? 5. 

standard bred 
world’s record for trotting one mile? | 
6. For pacing one mile? 


ficer by midnight July 3. restored O'Dea’s vision in the Cleve- 

Army troops other than corps and land dressing room. He was unable 
tivisions will participate in a tour-|to recognize anyone, even the play- 
~ment to be held on or about June ers who led him off the field, until 
4, at a site not yet selected. lthe crystal had been dissolved. 


SWIMMING IN JULY 

The swimming meet will be pre- 
ded by corps and divisional meets 
out July 15, and an army troops! 
neet about July 12. The events will | 
nlude the 100, 200, 400, 800 and 
1500-meter free style; 100-meter 
wkstroke; 200-meter breast stroke; | NEW HAVEN, Conn. — Joey Angelo, 
-meter medley; 300-meter medley 132 philadelphia, knocked out George 
nay; 5,000-meter swim, one and Knox, 130, Newark, N. J., (5). 
vee~-meter dives and the ten-meter| BALTIMORE—Yancey Henry, 220. Los 
platform dive. Entries for -the army Aggeles, knocked out Johnny White, 
hoops meet must be submitted to 207, Newark, N. J., (3). 

» Army Special Service Officer| HOLLYWOOD — Lou_ Bernal, 131, 
July 8. A site has not yet been Les Angeles, outpointed Bert White, 
lected for the meet. 123, Chicago, (6). ‘ 
Corps and divisional champion- |, NEW LN ge — aes 
hips in softball will probably be jy,” nana, i 32a). ° , 
cided by July 28, in baseball by| jacKsoONVILLE, Fla.—Freddie Coch- 
August 8. Army troops will select'rane, 147, Summit, N. J., knocked out 
heir champions in softball by July Pete Lelle, 148, Chicago (2). 
if and in baseball by July 25. Corps} BOSTON — Harry Jeffra, 130, Balti- 
d divisional uni will submit more, outpointed Sammy Garcia, 126, 
heir entries in softball to the Army | Quincy, Mass., (10). 
fecial Service officer by July 31| WORCESTER, Mass. — Johnny Cool, 
nd by August 10 for baseBall. Army 135, Worcester, outpointed Frank Davis, 
hoops entries must be submitted to | 1%; Worcester, (10). A 
f CHICAGO — Elmer (Violent) Ray. 
e Army Athletic Officer by mid- 191. Masti 

A | ’ Stings, Fla., outpointed Larry 
light July 19 for softball and by \;ane. 192, Trenton, N. J. (ie) 

idnight July 26 for baseball. Soft-| “pRoviDENCE, R. I. —’ Bobby Welle, 
ull playoffs are slated for July 20-|147, Providence, knocked out Tony 
Band baseball July 29-August 8. |Soave, 144, U. S. Marines, (4). 








Fight Results 














167, 
168, 


OAKLAND, Calif.—Billy Smith, 
Oakland, stopped Watson Jones, 
Los Angeles. 








.Here’s The 
Payoff - - - 
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Meyer won the most 500-mile In- 
dianapolis Speedway races? Has 
either won three times? 


ret finished first in '28, 33 and 


the Green Bay Packers played the 
Boston Redskins for the national 
professional football championship 
and the Packers won. Was the team 
that played the Packers really the 
Boston Redskins and what was the 
score? 2. What was the colored fel- 
low’s name that played football for 
some midwest team? I believe it 
was Singh or some such name, 


Packers for the pro grid champion- 
ship was the Boston Redskins, but 
the year was 1936. Green Bay won, 
21-6. 2. The colored player you re- 
fer to may have been Ossie Sim- 
mons, former Iowa halfback. The 
late Wilmeth Sidat-Singh played 
in the backfield for Syracuse. 


correct ruling on this situation in 
a 
either intentionally or unintention- 
ally and there are no runners on 
base. What is the play? 


holds the world’s record (time and 


date) for one mils? 2. For one-half 
That happened Thursday. A solu-|mije? 3. For one-quarter mile? 4. 


ton Park, Arlington Heights, IIl.; 
June 30, 
Call, 2, 
Gables, Fla.; March 12, 1940 (:46). 
3. No listed record for one-quarter 
mile. 4. Clang, 3, 110, Coney Island, 
Cincinnati, Oct. 
5. Greyhound, 1:55 and one-quarter. 
6. Billy Direct, 1:55. 


Dodgers’ Infield Strength 


service strength 
Pewee Reese, Billy Herman, Cookie 
Lavagetto, Lew Riggs, Jack Bolling 
and Les Burge will be welcomed 
back with o 
Lippy Durocher at the war's end. 


Cliff Dapper and Herman Franks, 
outfielders Pete Reiser, Gene Her- 
manski, Jack Graham, Johnny Rizzo 
and Don Padgett, 
Casey, Kirby Higbe, Larry French,! 
Ed Head, Rex Barney, Chet Kehn 
}and Rube Melton. 


Q.—Has Wilbur Shaw or Louis 


—Pvt. E. Chafin 
T-5 P. Walker 


A.—Shaw won in ’37, '39 and °40. 
36 
Q.—Way back in 1939 or 1940 


—S-Sgt. M. Wexler 
A—The team that played the 


Q.—Will you please give me the 
baseball game. The pitcher balks, 


—Cpl. William C. James 
A.—There is no play. 


Q.—What thoroughbred ° horse 


What 
horse holds the 

—Ilst Lt. Joe H. Murphy 
A.—1. Equipoise, 4, 128, Arling- 


1932 (1:34.4). 2. Double 
116, Tropical Park, Coral 


12, 1935 (1:09.2). 


Is In The Armed Forces 


BROOKLYN, June 2—Brooklyn’s 
is in infielders. 


nm arms by manager 


Others to report will be catchers 


Browns Blank A’s; 
Chisox Win In lith 


Red Sox Beat Detroit; Yankees Top Indians; 
Phillies Kick Away Their 5th Straight 





PHILADELPHIA, June 2 (ANS)—The St. Louis Browns de- 
feated the Philadelphia Athletics, 4-0, here last night as Sigmund 
Jakucki, veteran righthander held the Mackmen to three hits. 
The White Sox beat the Senators 11-9 in an 11-inning night 
game; the Red Sox beat the Detroit Tigers, 6-4 and the New 


York Yankees downed the Clev 
by the Phillies, gave the Pirat 


eland Indians, 9-2. 


In the National League, two three-run rallies plus five errors 


es a 6-5 victory. It was the fifth 





¢+loss in a row for Philadelphia. 





Record Error -Free 


CHICAGO, June 2 (ANS)— 
Stanley Hack, Cubs’ third base- 
man, handled 138 fielding 
chances without an error this sea- 
son but he needed strong assist- 
ance from Jupiter Pluvius to keep 
his string intact. 

Hack made a wild throw in the 
first half of the fifth inning yes- 
terday against the Braves, but 
before the Cubs could get three 
Braves out, it started to rain and 


Rain Keeps . Hack’s 


the game was called off. 


Sigmund Jakucki pitched master- 
fully for the Browns and finally 
outlasted Steve Gerkin in a pitch- 
er’s battle. The Browns were 
ahead, 1-0, in the eighth when 
Gerkin yielded three runs. Two of 
these were a result of Don Gut- 
teridge’s homer into the left field 
seats. Don Black pitched the ninth 
inning for the A’s after Gerkin 
roe for a pinch-hitter and 
held the league champions hitless. 

The Red Sox literally walked to 
their victory over the Tigers. Two 
walks with the bases loaded, and 
the score tied, 4-4, in the fourth 
inning clinched it. The Sox scored 
four in the second paced by Em- 
mett O'Neill's three-run homer. but 
the Tigers got three in the third on 





a home run by Rudy York and tied 








Baseball Standings 


it in the fourth. Two singles and 
an intentional pass loaded the 
bases in the fourth and Dave Fer- 
riss, a pinch-hitter, and George 








AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Pct. 
639 
594 
529 
515 
A472 
438 
429 
389 


G.B 
New York ~~ 
Detroit 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
Boston 
Cleveland 
Washington 
Philadelphia 
Friday’s Results 

New York 9, Cleveland 2. 

Boston 6, Detroit 4. 

St. Louis 4, Philadelphia 0 (night) 

















nings) night. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
w. L ct. 
.703 
Ss wm 4d 5 
20 fi 5! 
20 a 6 
18 
15 
Boston 13 
Philadelphia 10 «629 
Friday’s Results 
Pittsburgh 6, Philadelphia 5. 
Chieago-Bosten postponed, rain. 
New Yerk-St. Louis (night) resul 
not received at press time. 
Brooklyn-Cincinnati (night) resul 
not received at press time, 


New York 
Broeklyn 
Pittsburgh 
St. Leuis 
Chicage 
Cincinnati 


26 


il 
17 


Minor ‘Leagues 


INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE 





pitchers Hugh 


Montreal 5, Rochester 4. 


| Baltimore 4, Jersey City 3. 


Syracuse 8-5, Newark 7-5. 
Bulfalo-Baltimore postponed. cold, 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
Indianapolis 6, Minneapolis 5. 
Others not scheduled. 


Chicage 11, Washington 9 (11 in- 


G.B. 


Metkovich walked to force in two 
runs. Walter Wilson was the loser 





*|and O'Neill the winner. 
The White Sox-Senaters game 
was wild and wooly. The lead 
changed hands three times and 
* |after the Sox had gone ahead with 
| three in the ninth, the Senators 
jtied it with two more before the 


"*) Sox won out in the 11th. The Sen- 


jators outhit the Sox, 14-10, but 
committed five errors. Roy Cald- 
well, third White Sox pitcher, got 
the decision and Walter Holbrow 
-| was charged with the defeat 
The Yankees’ victery came on a 
14-hit attack good for 22 bases while 
|Flovd Bevens was holding Cleve- 
land to five hits. The Yankees 
broke the game up in the fourth 
inning with four runs. Nick Etten 
;| belted a homer during the rally. 
Mickey Rocco hit a homer in the 
fiith for Cleveland but the Yankees 
bounced back with two in their 
half and added single runs in the 
seventh and eighth. Threatening 
weather kept the crowd down to 
2.864, smallest of the vear at the 
Stadium. 
t The Phillies made five errors, 
four of which had a direct bearing 
4,07 the score as they lost to Pitts- 
burgh. The Phillies lost the lead 
twice after scoring two runs in the 
first and three in the second. The 
Pirates scored three in the first 
and clinched it with three more 
in the fourth. Max Butcher re- 
lieved Preacher Roe for Pittsburgh 
in the third and gave up eight hits 
but was saved by four doubleplays. 
Anton Karl was the loser after 
relieving Dick Barrett in the first 
inning 





de 





French Automobile Racing Champ Calls New Jersey ‘Home’ 













time winner of the Indianapolis 
grind. 

“I'm getting a little too old for 
a strenuous sport like racing,” he 
said, “but if Shaw and a few more 
old men go back, I guess I'll have 
te.” He would like to race Shaw 


By Sgt. CHARLES SLOCUM 
Stajf Correspondent 
ROME, June 2—When Rene 
Dreyfus, four-time automobile 
tracing champion ef France, re- 
teived a 45-day furlough to the 


United States from the ‘French 
Army five years ago, he never 
dreamed he would leave the 
States three years later as an 
American citizen and soldier of 
his Uncle Sam. Dreyfus was fur- 
loughed from the front for the 
Indianapolis Speedway Race, 
Memorial Day, 1940 and while he 
Was in America France fell and 
he received his discharge from 
the French Military Attache in 
Washington. 

Today he is a master sergeant 
in The Public Works’ Division of 
the Allied Commission and looks 
forward eagerly to his return 
home” which in this case is the 
Small tewn of Closter, N. J. 

He became interested in auto 
facing just as kids im America 
dream of becoming ballplayers. 
And in a career that saw kim 


Vin 35 Grand Prix and the cham- 
Pionship of his native land four 


es, became _figurativel 
speaking, " t 


the Babe Ruth of 
Trance, 


Dreyfus is 40 an. gray had 
st about a Piss 

of the 
tracks until he read a story in 
The Stars and Stripes about his 
‘d friend Wilbur Shaw, three- 


again because rain spoiled his 
only previous opportunity at 
America’s greatest driver and, 
according to Dreyfus, “undoubt- 
edly one of the best in the world.” 

“I took over our Schell Special, 
a French ear, from my partner 
Rene LeBegue at the halfway 
point at Indianapolis in 1940,” 
Dreyfus recalled, “and after about 
15 minutes it started to rain and 
I had to remain in tenth place 
all the way around, as the rules 
provide. Shaw won the race and 
I think I could have given him 
some trouble if the track had 
dried out. Maybe I wouldn't have 
won, but I'd have been close. My 
own car broke down the day be- 
fore the race.” 

Dreyfus participated in count- 
less races between cities and 
tewns in Europe but the one race 
he will never forget was the 1,000 


~ mile event held in Italy im 1938. 


The starting point for the field 
of 155 drivers was Brescia. From 
there the route took 
through Cremona, Belogna, Flor- 
ence, Leghorn, Grosseto, Rome, 
Terni, Fanne, Rimini, Bologna 
once more, Ferrara, Padua, Ven- 
ice, Verona and back to Brescia. 
“That was a crazy affair and I 





didn’t do toe well in it. I was 
fourth among the finishers, but 
first among the cars without su- 
perechargers,” he said. “I did set 
a record that day that still stands 
but I hesitate te mention it be- 
cause somebody is likely te try 


te break it in a jeep and he will 
only get himself in trouble.” 

A little prodding brought from 
the sergeant the fact that he had 
gone from Rome to Terni in a 
shade ever 51 minutes. Nobody 
has ever equalled that time and 
Dreyfus doesn't advise anyone to 
try it without an airplane. 

The 1,000 miles were covered in 
12 hours, 30 minutes and 53. sec- 
onds, and of the 155 original 
starters, 72 finished the race. 

When he was released from the 
French Army, he was offered jobs 
by several American automobile 
companies, but had to turn them 
down because he couldn't speak 
English. Instead he and a French 
naval officer opened a French res- 
taurant at Closter. But now he 
feels he can return to the auto- 
mobile business because he has 
learned to speak English. 

He learned the language in the 
Army and has remarkably little 
aceent. Even mere remarkable 
perhaps is the fact that his speech 
is entirely free of some of the 
more expressive, if somewhat in- 
elegant term frequently employed 
by American soldiers. 

“I studied the language from 
beoks too,” Dreyfus laughed, “and 
being unable to find certain ex- 
pressions in dictionaries and 
grammars, I decided I'd better 


While automobile racing is not 
nearly as popular in the United 
States as it is in Europe, Dreyfus 












credits America with one of the 
most important developments in 
the sport, the Roosevelt Raceway 
at Westbury, L. I. 

"In the field of automobile re- 
search, “Dreyfus said, “that track 
is one of the very best in the 
world. The hairpin turns, banks 
and straightaways at Westbury 
provide ideal testing grounds for 
such things as braking, suspen- 
sion, pick-up and so forth.” 

Dreyfus looks forward to a ride 
on the new Pennsylvania turn- 
pike between Harrisburg and 
Pittsburgh, with its banked turns 
and almost perfect conditions for 
fast driving. 

As soon as I can get a new ci- 
vilian car, I think I'll have a shot 
at that road,” he said and then 
added, “I wonder what the record 
is between Harrisburg and Pitts- 
burgh.” 

Although he did get back to his 
home in Nice and received a royal 
welcome, he still wants te go 
straight toe Closter. The home 
folks had net heard from him 
since France fell and had given 
him up for dead. I. was nice te 
get back but Dreyfus thinks 
America is nicer. 

“It’s a beautiful country and the 
people treated me fine while I 
was there.” Dreyfus said. “And 
although I never expected it and 
didn't believe it when it hap- 
pened, I will always be grateful 
te the French Armv fer that fur- 
leugh they gave me.” 
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UNCIO Discusses 


Big 5 Veto Power 


3AN FRANCISCO, June 2—Russia threw the problem of a 
Big Five veto on the security council open for discussion again 
today, thus breaking an impasse which had delayed the United 
Nations Conference for — = reviving the hope for an early 
conclusion of the World Charter. 
om The Soviet delegation informed the United States repre- 
sentatives that they are ready to resume the discussion of the 
veto power, and the chiefs of the American, British, Chinese 





and French delegations were¢ 


called together in an effort to 
achieve unity. 

A-settlement of the veto contro- 
versy would open the way for vari- 
ous other problems which had 
brought the conference to a virtual 
standstill. : 

{However, AP reports, the Soviet 
Union is standing firm and rigid 
on interpretation of Big Five veto 
controls. 

Andrei Gromyko, head of the 
Russian delegation in San Fran- 
cisco, has presented a new note on 
the Soviet attitude to U. S. Secre- 
tary of State Edward R. Stettinius 
and the chiefs of the British, French 
and Chinese delegations. Its con- 
tents were not immediately disclosed 
outside the official circle of the 
Big Five.] 

MaY END SOON 

Despite an imposing list of prob- 
lems still to be faced, however, the 
delegates today talked more cheer- 
fully of the possibility of ending the 
conference by the middle of June. 

A sub-committee of the UNCIO 
put into draft form the preamble of 
the World Charter in which the 
architects of the world organization 
proposed that the United Nations 
declare their solemn determination 
to save the next generation “from 
the scourge of war” and to work 
towards greater free“»m and equal- 


nations. 

Foremost of the numerous deci- 
sions reached yesterday in busy 
committee sessions was the unani- 
mous adoption of a U. S. proposal 
that an international commission 
on human rights be established. The 
commission—suggested early in the 
conference by U. S. Secretary of 
State Edward R. Stettinius—would 
formulate an international bill of 
rights enumerating the basic human 
rights and freedoms that should be 
enjoyed by all. 

NO PROVISION 

There was no specific provision 
made for such a commission in the 
Dumbarton Oaks draft of a world 
organization, but it was explained 
that the bill would be presented to 
all the member states for incorpora- 
tion in their domestic laws. 

Meanwhile it was also disclosed 
that Sen. Arthur H. Vandenberg, 
member of the American delegation, 
had presented an interpretation of 
his so-called formula for postwar 
revision of treaties. The commit- 
tee is considering a revised amend- 
ment which would permit the gen- 
eral asembly to recommend 
measures for the peaceful adjust- 
ment of any situations “regardless 
of origin” which it deems likely to 
impair world peace. The phrase 
“regardless of origin” is the key to 
the treaty revision situation since it 
could apply to worn out or outmoded 
agreements. , 


Senate Committee 
Meets At Florence 


WITH THE 15TH ARMY 
GROUP, June 2 — A subcommittee 
of the U. S. Senate’s National De- 
fense Committe held hearings to- 
day at 15th Army Group Rear 
Headquarters in Florence follow- 
* * « conference with Maj. Gen. 
Alfred N. Gruenther, Chief of Staff 
of the iith Army Group. 

The committee discussed the na- 
ture and the amount and cost of 
supplies sent into Italy by the 
Army, as well as plans for shipment 
to the Pacific and the disposition 
of surplus. 

General Gruenther, who repre- 
sented Gen. Mark W. Clark, briefed 
the committee on the current mili- 
tary situation in northeast Italy, 
and quickly reviewed the 15th Army 
—* successful campaign in 
Italy. 


Blast Damages Statue 
Of King In Civitavecchia 


CIVITAVECCHIA, June 2 — The 
monument to King Victor Emanuel 
II here was seriously damaged by 
the explosion of two mines placed 
under it. The head of the marble 
Statue of the King was found cov- 
ered with mud. Police have not yet 
been able to identify the authors 
of the act. 
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ity and good neight ,rliness among |? 
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The weatherman announces a 
clear sky over all of Italy this 
morning. 

Reverting quickly to old habits, 
however, the clear sky is expected 
to develop a condition known as 
“cumulus. clouds,” which, the 
weatherman reports, will appear 
over the Apennines and shower 
scattered mountain localities. 

As for Bari, Naples, Foggia and 
Rome areas, the good word is con- 
tinued fair and warm with some 


of the cumulus clouds visible over 
the Apennines in the afternoon. 
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Yesterday's Max. Min. 
OND: 040 cecesees coe 56 
Naples 17 58 
Florence 80 50 
DEEL. s0cc0preveennesees 79 54 
BE. bos Cenweadedsacdeces 78 56 


Astronomical data: 
Sunrise June 4, 0535; Sunset 2041. 
Beginning of morning civil twilight 
June 4, 0501, 
7 ie of evening civil twilight June 





U. §. Wants Spain 
To Give Up Laval 


WASHINGTON, June 2 (ANS)— 
The United States wants Spain to 
hand the French Quisling, Pierre 
Laval, over to the De GauHe Gov- 
ernment in Paris, Acting Secre- 
tary of State Joseph E. Grew an- 
nounced yesterday. But, Grew 
added, he understood that Spain 
will only release Laval to the Allied 
Commission on War Crimes if he 
is proclaimed a war criminal by 
that commission. 

Laval was last reported im- 
prisoned at Barcelona, where he 
fled following the collapse of Ger- 
many. The French want to try him 
for treason. . 

Grew’s statement is the first of- 
ficial indication that this country 
is actively supporting De Gaulle in 
his attempts to obtain custody of 
the former Vichy premier. 

Grew said he was unprepared to 
answer the question as to whether 
the Spanish Government had re- 
plied to this government’s urging. 

Meanwhile, the State Department 
disclosed that Jose DelCastano, 
Spanish counsel in Manila, was 
closely watched by U. S. agents 
when he passed through this coun- 
try early in May. 

But Grew avoided making the 
specific charge that the Spanish 
diplomat was suspected of having 
supplied the Japanese with a list 
of Americans in the Philippines 
capital. 


War-Born Agencies 
Take Budget Slash 


WASHINGTON, June 2 (ANS)— 
The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee yesterday cut sharply into 
the 1946 fiscal year funds for a 
group of war-born agencies in a 
bill which it described as the “be- 
emaiig of the end” for such agen- 
cies. 

With but one exception, the 
committee trimmed the budget esti- 
mates, which already had been re- 
duced by President Truman, for 
every agency as it sent the 769,764,- 
850-dollar measure—1]1,812,650 dol- 
lars less than the Budget Bureau’s 








recommendation — to the House] da 


floor for action next week. 

The only exception was the 
325,000-dollar allotment for the 
operation of state Marine schools. 
The committee left this untouched. 

It was also revealed that Gov- 
ernment war contracts will be can- 
celled at the rate of two billion 
dollars a month for the next six 
months. The committee heard this 
from R. L. Putnam, acting director 
of the Office of Contract Settle- 





ment, 


Axis War Criminals 
To Pay ‘Full Price,’ 
Says U. 5. Speaker 


LONDON, June 2—The determi- 
nation of the U. S. to exact “full 
price” from every Axis war 
—“‘white or yellow”’—was empha- 
sized today in a statement from Ab 
McGregor Goff, representing the 
U. S. War Crimes Commission. 

Goff explained to fellow delegates 
of 16 member nations at the United 
Nations War Crimes Commission 
that one reason why the U. S. had 
not submitted its own list of war 
criminals was the scope of the task 
of collecting evidence from returned 
prisoners of war now scattered 
throughout the country. 

The Commission also explained 
today that the secrecy which has 
shrouded its Nazi blacklist—whose 
members are liable to the maximum 
death penalty on conviction—was 
due to the fear that an announce- 
ment would touch off wholesale 
slaughter of Allied prisoners of war. 

According to the Associated Press, 
this information came from a highly 
responsible source who declined to 
be quoted, but it was confirmed by 
a foreign office spokesman. It was 
expected that the identity of hun- 
dreds of war criminals who already 
have been indicted would be dis- 
closed soon, the AP said. 


HIMMLER AIDE TAKEN 

WITH THE BRITISH SECOND 
ARMY, June 2 (AP)—SS generals 
Hans Juettner, Himmler’s deputy 
chief of the home army, and Lorenz, 
plenipotentiary for the Nazi Party 
on foreign affairs, have been cap- 
tured by the British Second Army. 

Other prize catches, it was dis- 
closed today, include Reichsminis- 
ter Meissner and Col. Gen. Kurt 
Daluege, SS police chief of Bohemia 
and Bavaria who is high on the 
war criminal list. Others taken 
were gauleiters Hildebrandt of 
Mecklenburg, and SS general Von 
Herff, head of the SS personnel 
department, and Reichsminister 
Conti, Nazi health leader. 


Pope Flays Nazism 
In Sharp Address 


(Continued from page 1) 


as an “end to insolence with which 
family and domestic hearths have 
been abused and profaned during 
the war years, for that insolence 
cries to heaven and has evolved 
into one of the gravest perils not 
only for religion and mortality but 
also for harmonious relations be- 
tween men. It has above all cre- 
ated those mobs of dispossesed, dis- 
llusioned, disappointed and hopeless 
men who are going to swell the 
ranks of revolution and disorder 
in the pay of tyranny no less des- 
potic than those for whose over- 
throw men planned.” 

Vatican circles have repeatedly 
stressed the Pontiff’s concern over 
the place of family under Com- 
munism. In the same connection, 
the Pope said that after their sac- 
rifices the small nations now are 
“entitled to refuse to accept a new 
political or cultural system which 
is decisively rejected by a great 
majority of tMeir people.” 

After praising the noble enter- 
prise at San Francisco, the Po 
pointed out the “bitter disillusion- 
ment” resulting if a peace organi- 
zation failed. He turned directly to 
current religious persecutions and 
“personal vendettas” against masses 
of civilians. Noting this connection, 
he said “sad news has reached us 
from Slovenia and Crotia.” This 
was the first Vatican reference to 
multiple charges leveled against 
Marshal Tito by Italians as well as 
by Slovenian religionists visiting 
the Vatican. 


Veteran Divisions To Get 
Retraining In U. S. Camps 














The 86th Infantry Division, sched- 
uled to return to the U. S. in June 
to prepare for the Pacific war, 
will train at Camp.Gruber, Okla., 
the War Department revealed to- 


y. 

The 86th landed in Europe Nov. 
10, 1942, and was one of the first 
to cross the Danube River during 
the late drive. 

The War Department also dis- 
closed that the 97th Infantry Di- 
vision, which landed in Europe last 
August, will train at Fort Bragg, 
N. C. The 97th served on the west 
bank of the Rhine, with the 15th 
Army. Later assigned to the Ist 
Army, it participated in the liqui- 





dation of the Ruhr pocket. 


WASHINGTON, June 2 (ANS)—/Go 





Food Complicates 


Politics 


In. Trieste 





TRIESTE, June 2 (UP)—The Archbishop of Trieste, 
Santin, today asked Catholic Church officials ‘in Milan 


Anto 
to ston 


sending food supplies to Trieste on the grounds that such ship. 
ments are complicating the political situation. - ; 
The Archbishop explained that the Yugoslav authorities felt 


that the shipments which have 


already arrived from Milan are 


being used as an Anglo-American weapon to demonstrate that 











U. S., England Not 
Opposing Russians 


WASHINGTON, June 2 (ANS) 
—Joseph C. Grew, Acting Secre- 
tary of State, told a delegation of 
Congressmer® yesterday that the 
U. S. has not become a part of 
an Anglo-American front against 
Russia. 

Rep. Hugh DeLacy (D., Wash.) 
was one of four Congressmen who 
called on Grew to submit a let- 
ter asking reassurance about. re- 
cent press allegations that Amer- 
ioa has been pushed or fallen off 
her position as mediator in 
ternational affairs. 

DeLacy said he called on Grew 
along with Reps. John M. Coffee 
(D., Wash.); Ellis E. Patterson 
(D., Calif.), and Cleveland M. 
Bailey (D., W. Va.). 


Clark Sees Truman; 
Pacific Job Hinted 


WASHINGTON, June 2 — Gen. 
Mark W. Clark, Commander of the 
15th Army Group during the Ital- 
ian campaign, arrived in Washing- 
ton last night from Chicago and 
called on President Truman the 
first thing this morning. He re- 
quested and received an autograph 
of the commander in chief. 

Clark will confer with military 
officials here and is expected to go 
on leave before taking what Army 
News Service has announced as “an 
assignment in the Pacific.” He was 
met at the here by his 
mother, Mrs. Charles C. Clark of 
Washington. 











The Brazilian War Office an-|% 


nounced today that Clark had ac- 
cepted the Brazilian Government’s 
invitation to go to that country for 
the celebration welcoming back 
from Italy the Brazilian Expedi- 
tionary Force. The BEF, which 
fought under Clark in Italy, is ex- 
pected back in two weeks. 

Yesterday Clark chatted and 
lunched during a brief stopover in 
Indianapolis, the city he calls 
“home.” He was stationed in In- 
dianapolis as a National Guard in- 
structor from 1929 to 1933 and re- 
fers to Indiana as “the only place 
I ever owned property or voted.” 

At his brief meeting with the 
President this morning, whom he 
met during his secret trip home 
in April, 1944, Clark asked Mr. 
Truman to write his signature in a 
book containing salutations from 
Dwight Eisenhower, Charles De 
Gaulle and others. 

The dent wrote: “To a great 
American — Mark W. Clark — Best 
wishes from Harry Truman.” 


°|Soviefs Urge Speed 


As De Gaulle Balks 


(Continued from page 1) 


darmes raging. Unburied bodies 
poised the threat of a typhus epi- 
demic, the UP said. 

From San Francisco, Associated 
Press relayed a statement by Prince 
Faisal of Saudi Arabia. He de- 
clared all Arab states at UNCIO 
“applaud the straightforward and 
heads-up action by Great Britain 
and the U. S. in the French Syrian 
crisis.” “We have been unable to 
understand the policy of the French 
vernment in precipatating un- 
fortunate incidents of aggression 
in the Near East at this time,” he 
added. 

In a dispatch delayed by cen- 
sorship, Reuter’s correspondent 
Haig Nicholson reported an air- 
plane—pfesumably French—drop- 
ped three bombs in Damascus May 
31, at the very moment when Muez- 
zin was calling the faithful to 
prayer. Artillery also was used and 
fires have broken out in the bazaar. 
Damage will take months to repair, 
Nicholson wrote. 

A Beyrouth dispatch announced 
the arrival there of Vice Admiral 





the Yugoslavs are not capabie 
of feeding Trieste. 

He said that the Jugoslavs par: 
ticularly were disturbed over the 
way the BBC reported the arrival 
of food from Milan. 

About 600 tons of food are said to 
be en route or about to be sent to 
Trieste from Milan, with an addi. 
tional 240 tons of oil, canned mi 
flour, rice which hate already ar. 
rived in Trieste. After a dispute 
between the Archbishop and the 
Yugoslavs over the method of distri- 
buting this food, it will be sold be. 
ginning tomorrow in 400 shops at 
the prices at which the Milan 
church members bought the food 
in Milan. 

; SLAVS SHIP FOOD 

Yugoslav-controlled “Il Nostro Ay. 
venire” daily reported that the 
Yugoslavs are pping their own 
food into Trieste but that the Brit- 
ish feel the food situation is stiy 
acute. 

Anglo-American soldiers and cor: 
respondents walking along the wa- 
terfront are almost sure to be 
stopped by some Italian civilian 
seeking te buy food at black market 
prices. There is a tremendous de- 
mand for sugar, canned meat or 
fats of any kind with prices rang- 
ing up to 75 dollars for a pound of 
butter. 

The people seeking this food are 
well dressed, many speak fluent 
English and the cost seems to be 
of little concern. In addition to of- 
fering stacks of lire, these would-be 
purchasers also try a friendly ap- 
proach, pointing out they have a 
cousin in Chicago or some other 
American city in order to win sym- 
pathy and try to persuade the sol- 
dier to sell food on the basis of 
doing him a favor. 

FOOD LINES 

Lines are growing increasingly 
long in Trieste food markets where 
there are supplies of top-grade let- 
tuce, cherries, onions and turnips 
but these are mostly sold out by mid- 


ay. 
Individual Italian civilians also 
complain they are unable to get the 
official bread ration of 150 grams 
daily. 

Yugoslav sources complain that 
the British prevent individuals 
shipping in food from the west of 
Trieste and say they are still unable 
to get any of their own grain milled 
at British-controlled mills west of 
the Isonzo, 

Yugoslavs contend these mills in 
ordinary times handled all the grain 
from the Trieste area but the Brit- 
ish replied that due to the present 
conditions the entire output of these 
mills is required for army and ci- 
vilian needs west of the Isonzo. 


Sub War In Pacific 
Nearing Close--Fife 


MANILA, June 2 (Reuter, OWD 
—‘The submarine war in the Pacific 
is now drawing to a close,” declared 
Rear Admiral James Fife, com- 
manding the 7th Submarine Fleet, 
venous. ; 

Partially lifting the curtain on 
one of the most carefully preserved 
Allied secrets—the part played by 
Allied submarines in the southwest 
Pacific—Rear Admiral Fife said the 
approaching end of the submarine 
campaign is not due to lack of Al- 
lied efforts, but because the Japanese 
have lost practically all their ship- 
ping bulk as a result of submarine 
operations since Pearl Harbor. 

Admitting that Allied losses have 
not been inconsiderable, Admiral 
Fife said all deficiencies had been 
rectified . . . “Funds for the sub- 
marine navy and its continuous de- 
velopment must be the price for fu- 
ture protection,” he added. “We 
must be prepared to expend funds 
for adequate bases throughout the 
Pacific, lack of which has n such 
a handicap.” 

In Washington, the Navy disclosed 
that a total of 1,142 Jap ships have 
been sunk by American subs since 
the start of the war and that 43 
American submarine crafts have 
been lost in the same period. 





Prince Honored 
WASHINGTON, June 2 (ANS)— 





President Truman yesterday 7 
sented Prince Abdul Ilah, regent ° 


Tennant, British commander in|Iraq, with the Legion of Merit 
the eastern Mediterranean, and his “ye. Degree of Chief Commander, 


flagship, HMS Arethusa. 


at a White House ceremony. 
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DON'T GET TOO CLOSE 
TO IT O4ISY mr ig 
MIGHT GO OFF ! 







WHAT Is IT ? 
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THE TROUBLE WITH YOU 
IS, ALL YOUR TASTE 
ISIN YOUR MOUTH! 
YOU DON'T 
KNOW A PRETTY 
a ‘4 HAT WHEN YOu 
SEE ONE! 


























ITS AN 
ATROCITY / 
YOU'VE GOT 
TO TAKE (T 
BACK 


DON'T BE SILLY DEAR, 
ITs ADORA BLE / 




























DO 1 HAVE TO SO Re Te, 
THRU LIFE.-LIVING ‘i 

IN THE SAME HOUSE 
WITH THAT HAT?P? J 
THE HUMAN BODY L- 
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v Y) 
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CAN STAND JUST aN 
C @\\ 
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iC A HUSBAND HAS TO 
BE SMART --- HE HAS 
TO USE HIS NOODLE 
EVERY MINUTE, OR 
HE'S 4 DEAD DUCK! 


















* ALL YOU HAVE ) 
TO DO IS:;RING 
THE DOORBELL 
AND SAY;“DOES 
MRS. M¢NUGG , 
q LIVE HERE? 







































































Fifty-two points for total service, 32 for overseas 
duty, 10 for two combat stars and 12 points for a son 
all add up to 106 points and lucky Sgt. Hesser is in— 
Or rather out. That's all, brother! 
Stretched out with a good cigar end a newspaper, Mr. Charlie Hesser 
relaxes on the train ride home. That diamond-shaped business above the 
right pocket of his blouse is an honorable discharge emblem. 


FROM ODs TO CIVVIES: 
A GI COMES HOME 


With 106 points to his credit, S-Sgt. Charles W. Hesser of East 
Norriton Township, Pa., was among the first 1,200 men to be dis- 
charged from the Army at Fort Dix, N. J., on May 12, when the 
Army's point system for discharge after VE-Day went into effect. 

Hesser is 26 years old, the father of a five-year-old boy and was 
a farmer in civilian life. He was a member of the Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard when he enlisted in the Army in December, 1940. In 
the early days of the war, Hesser worked as a construction engineer 
in England, building airports and army camps during the “’blitz’”’ and 
“buzz bomb” periods. Later, he spent five months in combat, serving 
in northern France and Germany clearing mine fields and booby 
traps and demolishing pillboxes. 

He intends to remain a farmer, and hopes to own his own farm 
soon with aid from the GI Bill of Rights. His wife, Grace, will continue 
her work as a welder until final victory. 


Charlie’s wife, Grace, and his young son, John, are on hand when the This series of pictures follows Hesser through the. transition 
from soldier to civilian, taking in a period of approximately 24 hours. 


train rolls into the station at Norristown, Pa. Young John impatiently 
waits his turn as Mother gets the first kiss. 


> 


want. It’s one 


At Reed‘s General Store, Charlie parks himself on a stool and the neighbors form an appre- Hot water—when you went it os you 
_Giative circle while he tells them some of his lighter experiences in France and Germany. of those things so nice to come home to. 





2 - “eZ me Ze Ro Se 2 ~~ SS SS x : 
After his beth, Charlie digs out an old pair of comfortable house slippers Breakfast in bed that lie’s deys 
for an evening of utter contentment and no worries. The combat boots es a civilian egein. Mrs. Hesser and Charlie's sister-in-law, Vergene, 
go into the closet for a long rest. do the serving for this special occasion. 


SASS SS 


This is it! Charlie grins at his reflection in the mirror as he knots « 
bright civilian tie. He’s really back on Civvy Street now with a sports 
coat and soft hat. Not a bad-looking guy, either. 





MUP? yl Re 


Sitting on his front steps, with John perched on his shoulder and his Before the war, Charlie was a farmer and he wastes no time getting 
wife beside him, Charlie poses for his first picture in civilian clothes. back into harness. Before long he hopes to have his own piece of land. 





“MEDITERRANEAN” 


LEG OR NOLEG, 
OL’ HOTSHOT COULD 
NEVER GO BACK To 
BOSTON AND FACE THE 
“CONSTITUTION “ IF HE 
DIDN’‘T GO THROUGH | 
WITH THIS... <i 


I CAN IMAGINE! YAN’ You CAME AN’ Ve 
WE SAW THROUGH | SAVED ME IN YOUR “% 


WONDERFUL BOY I 
Eevee MET! jee 


. ‘ 


(Courtesy Chi. Trib. New York News Syndicate, Inc., Distributed Thru CNS) 


COMICS 
Printed in Italy 


SOMEBODYS SHOVING OFF 

IN A DINGHY FROM THAT 

JAP FISHING BOAT! HE'S 

GOT THE WHITE GiRL! ong 
--AND OL’ HOTSHOT CHARLIE 


“d q WITH A GAME LEG! 


OH... I'M... 
MIGHTY NEAR 
TUCKERED... 


FOR A MINUTE I THOUGHT 
YOU SAID I WAS THE MOST 
WONDERFUL BOY YOU HAD 


SUN HAS MADE ME 
LIGHTHEADED ! 





